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HANSARD SOCIETY NEWS 


by STtepHeN Kinc-HA.ti 
Chairman of the Council and Honorary Director. 


URING the period under review in these notes the 

Council authorized me to make a special appeal to 

our members. This took the form of sending to 
members a booklet entitled The Story of the Hansard Society. 
It has brought generous donations from many members and 
the cash response amounts to £289. 

But members did not only give money. Many gave time 
and thought to the problems of the Hansard Society. They 
adopted various methods of getting the work of the Society 
better known and of recruiting new members. 

For example: a local newspaper in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire printed a letter from a reader who asked when the 
people of this country would wake up to the dangers which 
threatened democracy. A member of the Hansard Society 
replied, drawing attention to the Society’s work. As a result, 
he was approached by a member of the Executive Committee 
of the local Conservative and Liberal Association, and some 
days later by the Secretary of the local Labour Party. He was 
asked to address a meeting of members of the Labour Party 
about the Hansard Society. 

A member from the Midlands invited three local authorities 
to join the Society. 

A Liverpool member offered to lecture (free) for the 
Society in his area. 

A Leicester member has been trying to interest the public 
school which his son attends to join the Society, and offered 
to buy thirty tickets to the Birmingham Youth Conference to 
be used by pupils at the school. 

One of the editors of a North Country newspaper suggested 
that the Hansard Society should help Youth Organizations, 
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and proposed that people might be willing to pay for corporate 
memberships for any Youth Group in which they were 
interested. 

A London member sent all his back copies of Parliamentary 
Affairs to the Society, asking that they be sent on to other 
people who might be interested and who might, in that way, 
come to join the Society. 

Another London member distributed leaflets of the Youth 
Conference. He thought this a good way to publicize the 
kind of activities sponsored by the Hansard Society. 

A London firm joined the Society, and immediately took 
out full-page advertisements in Parliamentary Affairs for four 
successive issues. 

Many members made direct attempts to recruit new mem- 
bers. Some tried to stimulate Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges; others devoted their efforts either to business firms 
or to friends and acquaintances; some tried to interest legis- 
lators in various parts of the Commonwealth. A Hull business- 
man suggested sending information about the Hansard 
Society and some of its publications to the new Gold Coast 
legislature. Another member suggested the possibility of 
getting the legislative councils in various parts of the Common- 
wealth to join. An Oxford member wrote to a friend, an 
M.P. in the Bermuda legislature, to try to interest him—and 
if possible others in the assembly—in the Society. A member 
from Northern Ireland sent a copy of The Story of the Hansard 
Society to his M.P. in the Northern Ireland Parliament and 
persuaded him to join. 

Many members asked for additional copies of The Story 
of the Hansard Society to send on to their friends. One London 
member sent out six; two other London members distributed 
twelve each; and a Lancashire member sent out twenty-four 
sets of our literature. 

These are only some of the activities which have been 
reported to us by our members. Undoubtedly efforts were 
made of which we know nothing. But the response of the 
membership as a whole has made it clear that members of 
the Hansard Society in general are keenly interested in the 
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work of their Society and eager to help it to obtain the funds 
it needs for its work. 
* * . 

On the 15th March, 1951, His Excellency the British 
Ambassador in Paris (Sir Oliver Harvey) gave a reception at 
the Embassy which was attended by a number of French 
politicians and academic personalities and journalists. The 
object of the occasion was to enable me to introduce to the 
French public our new book on the French Parliament by 
D. W. S. Lidderdale (price 18s.) which is without doubt the 
standard work on that subject. Le Monde published an 
appreciative note on the work of the Society. 

. * * 

The Society has been actively co-operating in the prepara- 
tion of the Exhibition on Parliament which is to be open 
during the Summer Recess in the Grand Committee Room 
at the Palace of Westminster. In this connection I wish to 
pay a tribute to the invaluable work done by the Assistant- 
Director, Mr. Sydney D. Bailey, who has been responsible 
for the preparation of all the material contributed by the 
Society. The Official Committee responsible for the Exhibi- 
tion has paid a generous tribute to the invaluable and indeed 
decisive character of this contribution. It includes the official 
exhibition brochure, the text of which was prepared by 
Mr. Bailey, which will be on sale at the exhibition or can be 
purchased from the Hansard Society (1s. 6d.). 

- * * 


I regret to have to report that owing to lack of funds the 
Council of Europe are not able to place an order for copies of 
European Assembly for 1951, and that as a consequence we do 
not feel able to proceed with this publication. Members will 
recollect that we published this report of the debates of the 
Consultative Assembly in 1950. 

* * 


A very successful Youth Conference on Parliament was 
held at Birmingham on 23rd February in the historic Town 
Hall which was packed to capacity. Some candid criticisms 
of this event will be found on pages 376-378 of this issue. 
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PARLIAMENT AND THE 1851 EXHIBITION 


by Sypney D. BarLey 


HE Great Exhibition of 1851 was one of the triumphs of 

early Victorian England. Lord Campbell thought it 

was one of the wonders of the world.!* Prince Albert 
was of the opinion that 1851 would come to be regarded as 
one of the turning points in history.2, Queen Victoria was so 
proud of the Prince for his part in the Exhibition that she wrote 
a special letter to the Prime Minister paying tribute to the 
nobility of her husband’s character. ““The Queen”, she wrote, 
“at the risk of not appearing modest (and yet, why should a 
wife ever be modest about her husband’s merits?), must say 
that she thinks Lord John Russell will admit now that the 
Prince is possessed of very extraordinary powers of mind and 
heart.”? More than six million people visited the Exhibition, 
and there was a profit of £186,000. 

Of course, there were the critics. At first the project was 
regarded with deep suspicion by all except the small clique of 
enthusiasts with whom the idea originated. Throughout 1850 
the critics dwindled in numbers and importance, for it was 
becoming apparent that 1851 would be a jamboree from which 
all sections of the community could derive some benefit. The 
Ministry, embarrassed by Palmerston’s exuberant foreign 
policy and particularly his handling of the Don Pacifico case, 
eagerly awaited the diversions of 1851. The commercial 
community saw in the Exhibition a great opportunity for 
increasing foreign trade. The churches planned special services 
for the foreign unbelievers who were expectedt and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury composed a long prayer for the 
opening ceremony. Joseph Hume pointed out in Parliament 


* A list of references will be found on page 324. 

+ Lord Granville, the Vice-President of the Royal Commission for 
the Exhibition, was a little disturbed by the vigour of the churches: he 
expressed the hope “‘that too strenuous efforts will not be made to convert 
all our foreign visitors”. 
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that the middle classes were being provided with cheap 
entertainment and instruction,# and another Member 
emphasized that the lower orders were bound to derive 
benefit from mixing freely with the aristocracy.5 

By the time the Exhibition opened, there remained but 
two critics of importance, the aging Lord Brougham and the 
eccentric Colonel Charles de Laet Waldo Sibthorp, the 
Member for Lincoln City.* By the middle of 1851, Sibthorp 
stood alone, waging a solitary struggle against the gross and 
unprecedented immoralities which he associated with the 
1851 Exhibition. For twenty-five years Sibthorp had viewed 
with alarm what he considered to be the gathering ruin of the 
nineteenth century. He had been against Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, against Parliamentary Reform, and against the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws. He had been against the granting of an 
allowance to Prince Albert on the grounds that the Prince 
was a foreigner. He had been against “papal aggression”’ and 
any extension of the Roman Catholic Church in England. 
He had been against the Public Libraries Act of 1850 for the 
odd reason that he himself did not care for reading. He was 
against the 1851 Exhibition. 

The speeches of the parliamentary critics were sometimes 
incoherent and often contradictory. Some subjects cropped 
up time and again, and these can be assumed to have been the 
major objections. They were: the question of the site, the 
expected damage to Hyde Park, the influx of undesirable 
visitors (foreigners, whoremongers and Socialists), the 
difficulty of controlling the traffic and crowds, Sunday opening, 
the drain on the Exchequer, the economic consequences of 
the Exhibition, and the designs for the building. 

* > * 


The question of site had been difficult from the start and 


* Lincoln was very much a Sibthorp preserve. Colonel Sibthorp 
himself was elected in 1826, 1830, 1831, 1835, 1837, 1841, 1847, and 
1852. The borough had previously been represented by his brother, his 
father (who also represented Boston for thirteen years), his great uncle, 
and his great-great uncle. After Colonel Sibthorp’s death, his son became 
Member for Lincoln. 

t+ He was greatly mortified when his brother, an Anglican parson, 
joined the Roman Catholic Church. 
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a great many possibilities had been considered, including 
Leicester Square, the courtyard at Somerset House, Wormwood 
Scrubs, and the Isle of Dogs. Hyde Park seems to have come 
up first at an informal meeting between Prince Albert and 
Henry Cole (29th June, 1849) and was later accepted by the 
Building Committee of the Royal Commission. 

The first discussion of the site problem in the Commons 
appears to have been on Friday, 28th June, 1850, but the 
report in Hansard suggests that it was a confused and incon- 
clusive debate. This is hardly surprising as the House had 
just learned from the Prime Minister of an outrageous attack 
on the Queen by a certain Robert Pate who was “in the dress 
of a gentleman’”’, and Members were waiting to come to a vote 
on Palmerston’s handling of the Don Pacifico case. Never- 
theless, Sir de Lacy Evans made a reasoned plea for examining 
the possibility of some site other than Hyde Park. Sir Robert 
Inglis jumped to his feet and, with great emotion, expressed 
“regret and surprise that one who has the honour of bearing 
Her Majesty’s commission should have committed an outrage 
so cowardly as to strike a woman, that woman a mother, and 
a mother in the presence of her children”. Evans, himself a 
soldier of distinction, intervened to point out that he regretted 
the attack on the Queen as much as anyone but that the matter 
he had raised was the 1851 Exhibition. Henry Labouchere, 
the President of the Board of Trade, begged the House to 
withhold its judgment until the following Monday, by which 
time the Commissioners would have considered the matter 
further. W. E. Gladstone thought this was the prudent course. 
“If there is to be a dome as high as the Monument and twice 
the diameter of St. Paul’s, there is no reasonable apprehension 
that the building will be erected before Monday.”® 

The debate the following Monday produced few positive 
suggestions. There was plenty of vague opposition to Hyde 
Park, and Colonel Sibthorp denounced the promoters of 
“this delusive undertaking” because it was encouraging 
foreigners. The only alternatives to Hyde Park put forward 
were Phoenix Park, Dublin (by John Reynolds, an Irish 
Member) and Battersea (by Thomas Alcock).? 
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The site question came up the following Thursday in both 
Houses. Lord Brougham admitted that “the screw had been 
pretty strongly applied by the Commissioners”, but he was 
prepared to show that an alternative to Hyde Park was 
possible. Why had they not considered the possibility of 
holding the Exhibition at Battersea, which would at least 
have the advantage that it could be approached by river, or 
even at Kew?® In the Commons, Alcock put in another plea 
for Battersea. Bernal Osborne suggested Islington and Lord 
Dudley Coutts Stuart thought that King’s Cross was more 
central than Hyde Park. Sir Benjamin Hall (“‘Big Ben’’ Hall) 
objected to Hyde Park but resisted the suggestion that Regent’s 
Park (which lay within his own constituency of Marylebone) 
should be used. Beresford Hope thought that the objections 
to Hyde Park were of a moral character; the trouble was, he 
said, that “in the neighbourhood of the spot selected there are 
a number of low public houses’’.® 

The Government’s case was not convincing. Lord 
Granville, the Vice-President of the Commissioners, made the 
odd assertion that the Building Committee had never con- 
sidered any other site than the Royal Parks,!° and it was left 
to the Earl of Ellenborough to make the best defence of the 
site. He considered that Hyde Park was a most suitable site, 
for on one side was a barrack and on the other a river. “Both 
will be very useful—the barrack in case of a riot, and the river 
in event of a fire.” 

Quite apart from the question whether Hyde Park was 
the most convenient and suitable site, Brougham and Sibthorp 
were concerned about the desecration of the public parks which 
they were sure would result from the Exhibition. Brougham 
spoke about the evil effects of erecting in one of London’s 
open spaces, “one of the lungs of this great capital’, a huge 
building, or ‘“‘a tubercle” as he preferred to call it. He was 
afraid that the West End of London would be “utterly 
uninhabitable” during the period of the Exhibition. If the 
Government allowed the construction of this building in 
Hyde Park, “all the parks will be at an end”.!2_ He asked the 
Government to issue an official paper describing the alterations 
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which were to be made in the public parks. He complained 
that a grove of elm trees in Hyde Park, “nine in number and 
four years old’”’, had recently been cut down “‘at an early hour 
in the morning, when none but the woodcutters were 
present.”28 He presented a petition from “eighty most 
respectable individuals, the owners and occupiers of that 
magnificent row of houses which stretches through Kensington 
Gore below Rutland Gate’’. The petition, he explained, was 
couched in language of great alarm. The houses had been 
erected at the expense of the owners without a farthing of 
public money. The petitioners complained that “all the 
traffic for this gigantic exhibition must pass through Rutland 
Gate”. He expressed astonishment and indignation at the 
attempt to destroy public property in the park and private 
property in its neighbourhood. The building would require 
twelve million bricks,* and the conveyance of this material 
would necessitate four hundred carts a day, or one cart every 
minute and a half. ‘We are to have, therefore, all these 
carts, for a long period of time, going into the park loaded 
with lime and bricks—waggons groaning under huge beams 
and loads of wood, extending fore and aft over the vehicles— 
the heavy vehicles rumbling along, that there may be no want 
of noise to grate upon the ear, as well as huge forms to appal 
the eye.”” The roads would be ploughed up and the surface 
ground to powder by this “accumulation of cartage”. They 
should also consider the inevitable dislocation of respectable 
traffic by the “‘countless multitudes” who would be drawn to 
the Exhibition.14 

Sibthorp made the elms his special concern, and in a 
period of two months during 1850 he managed to initiate 
discussion on the subject on twelve different occasions (18th 
and 28th June; ist, 4th, 12th, 25th, 26th, and 29th July; 
ist, 6th, roth and 12th August). He told the Commons that 
he had made a special journey to Hyde Park to inspect the 
condemned trees. They were to be cut down “‘for one of the 


* Brougham was talking about the building designed by the Com- 
missioners: this design was, in fact, abandoned at a later stage in favour 
of Paxton’s Crystal Palace. 
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greatest humbugs, one of the greatest frauds, one of the greatest 
absurdities ever known . . . all for the purpose of encouraging 
foreigners, who would only laugh at the English.” He would 
do nothing to encourage foreigners.15 His efforts were not 
entirely in vain, for one of the ten elms and a number of other 
trees were left standing and the Crystal Palace built round 
them.* But Sibthorp was angry about the nine elms that had 
disappeared. A friend of his who lived near Hyde Park and 
paid a ground rent of £1 10a year had told him that one evening 
before he went to bed he was admiring the trees, and when 
he got up in the morning to shave they were gone. If only 
they had left the elms and removed “some decayed trunks 
which are used for purposes objectionable to the olfactory 
nerves”, nobody would have objected. But the proposed 
Exhibition was “the greatest trash, the greatest fraud, and the 
greatest imposition ever attempted to be palmed upon the 
people of this country. ...A more wildgoose chase, a more 
undefined scheme, a more delusive and dangerous under- 
taking has never been attempted by man.” Its only object 
was to introduce to this country “foreign stuff of every 
description—live and dead stock.”’1* 

Brougham and Sibthorp made the most of the difficulties 
in the way of controlling the vast crowds. The problem was a 
real one and the employment of a few foreign police only 
served to increase Sibthorp’s annoyance. Brougham, for his 
part, painted an exaggerated picture of the difficulties. The 
Exhibition, he said, would attract not only the two million 
inhabitants of London and tens of thousands of people from 
the Provinces and the Empire, but “‘all those who like to run 
after sights”, the idle, the unemployed, the vagrant classes 


* The Sibthorp Elm was, however, removed before the Exhibition 
opened. One of the complications, apparently unforeseen by Sibthorp, 
was that the trees inside the Crystal Palace attracted myriads of sparrows. 
These birds befouled a number of exhibits and seriously embarrassed 
several visitors to the building. The apocryphal story of the attempts 
to get rid of the sparrows seems to have appeared first in the Bristol Times 
early in April, 1851, and was printed as an appendix to a pamphlet on 
the pumps and drains of Bristol which was published some years later. 
As this story is current in a number of versions, I have reproduced the 
original as an appendix to this article. 
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(of whom there were 70,000 to 80,000 in London), working 
men from the East End, all of whom would come to see the 
“lords and ladies, and princes and princesses, royalties and 
nobilities, statesmen and philosophers collected within the 
enormous building.” Many of these people might even be 
Socialists, intent on fomenting the masses. How could the 
police regulate such an assembly of people? How could they 
prevent people bivouacking in the park? It would be necessary 
to maintain a military cordon to keep out intruders. The 
police force would have to be augmented, and this would add 
to the cost.1? Sibthorp thought the Exhibition would attract 
bad characters from all over the country. He would advise 
those who lived near Hyde Park “to keep a sharp look-out 
after their silver forks and spoons and servant maids”.1® Their 
property would be at the mercy of pickpockets and whore- 
mongers.?® Poor labourers would come helter-skelter to London 
and find themselves suddenly confronted with the temptations 
of a great metropolis. What would become of the chastity and 
the modesty of the unsuspecting victims of these temptations ??° 

The Government made light of the possible inconvenience 
to the residents of Knightsbridge. Earl Granville said that 
on matters of this kind he was not particularly interested in 
Lord Brougham’s opinions; he preferred to trust the 
engineers ;?! and the Earl of Carlisle suggested that the wealthier 
classes who inhabited the West End of London could perfectly 
well afford to escape from town if they disliked the Exhibi- 
tion.22 In any case there were compensations, as Tennyson 
d’Eyncourt pointed out when he opposed moving the Crystal 
Palace to another part of London after it had closed. “The 
poor would herd by themselves”’, he said, “and not have the 
advantage of meeting the upper classes in order to be benefited 
and refined by intercourse with them . . . I put it to the House 
whether it is not a great advantage upon every ground from 
bringing the masses of the people into communication with 
the higher orders”.?* Thomas Wakley hastened to assure the 
House that the aristocracy had risen wonderfully in the 
estimation of the people since they had mingled with them at 
the Crystal Palace.*4 
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Sir Robert Inglis, a pious man, confessed later that he had 
at one time entertained the gravest apprehensions about the 
problem of maintaining order, but through God’s good 
providence and thanks to the efficiency of the Metropolitan 
police, all had gone well.?5 


x * * 


Then there was the question of expense. No sooner had 
the idea of an Exhibition been mooted than M.P.s began 
asking the Government for an assurance that no public funds 
would be needed. The Government asserted firmly that public 
money would not be required. In any case, said one Minister, 
the Government objected to answering questions about matters 
for which they were not responsible. Questions should be 
addressed to the Royal Commission which was supervising the 
Exhibition.** Sibthorp raised the matter of expense several 
times. He considered that the object of the Exhibition was to 
distract attention from the growing unpopularity of the 
Government. Enormous sums of money would be required 
and it was humbug to pretend that this would be obtained 
from foreign visitors. Everybody knew that foreigners had no 
money.*’ Brougham confessed that he was astonished at the 
complacency of the Government—though he had noticed 
that as time went on they were becoming less confident. At 
first the Government had been certain that no public money 
would be required: later he detected a faint suggestion that 
some money might be needed. ‘The truth is’, he said, “‘that 
public money will be required, for it will be impossible to 
conduct the Exhibition without it.” He knew that the builders 
had submitted an estimate, but “when the preparations have 
gone too far to allow them to retract, something very awkward 
will probably be discovered.”’28 


*« * * 


Sunday opening was frequently alluded to by Sibthorp. He 
was afraid that the Exhibition would lead to the most out- 
rageous desecration of the Sabbath.2® One day while the 
Exhibition was in progress, a friend told him that the Exhibition 
was actually open on Sundays. He put a question down 
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at once. Was it true, he asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, that the Crystal Palace was open on Sundays? 
Labouchere, in his reply, made the best of a bad brief. The 
Honourable and Gallant Officer could rest assured that as a 
general rule the public were not admitted on the Sabbath. 
It was, however, true that “certain gentlemen” had been 
allowed in on Sundays, but this was only for the purpose of 
taking photographs. *° 
x *« * 


Brougham managed to complicate things by dragging in 
the question of Free Trade and Protection, and his first 
speech on the proposed Exhibition was devoted very largely 
to an analysis of the economic doctrines of Adam Smith. “I 
greatly approve and beyond all measure admire the admirable 
conduct of our tradesmen, shop-keepers and manufacturers, 
who have so honourably to themselves, with the greatest 
disinterestedness, with the purest patriotism, with the utmost 
love to their customers, and with the kindest feelings to their 
customers’ pockets, assented to a proposition which must 
lower the price of all the goods and wares which they make. . . . 
They will bring their goods to a market where they will be 


’ obliged to sell them at a cheaper price than ordinary, whilst 


the foreigners of all nations will bring their goods to a market 
where they will sell them for a price far dearer than any 
which they can hope to obtain in their own countries.” The 
British trader and manufacturer would discover ways of 
improving their products, prices would fall, and the consumer 
would benefit.*! Sibthorp thought the Exhibition only served 
“to make future orders for the goods of foreigners, who came 
here to undersell the honest, industrious, and heavily-taxed 
people of England.’’3? 


* * * 


The various designs for the Exhibition, perhaps deservedly, 
came in for criticism. The Crystal Palace*—as Punch dubbed 
it—was described by Sibthorp as “that accursed building”’. 
How often had he prayed that the Almighty would send a 


* “Tt was neither crystal nor a palace.” Leigh Hunt. 
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heavy hailstorm or a visitation of lightning to stop further 
progress on the building!®* Brougham spoke eloquently of the 
monstrous building that was to be erected. He thought it 
would resemble nothing so much as the Tower of Babel. It 
was to be “‘a building the like of which has not been erected 
since the days of the Egyptian pyramids” and would have “a 
monstrous cupola” in the middle of it.34 Imagine, therefore, 
the astonishment of their Lordships on 11th July, 1851, when 
Brougham rose to oppose the removal of the Crystal Palace 
from Hyde Park. “‘Nothing”’, he said, “‘would be more useful 
to this great metropolis than to retain the Crystal Palace as a 
great horticultural garden for the recreation of the people.” 
The Exhibition had succeeded beyond any man’s expectation. 
The people had become absolutely enamoured of the building. 
To remove it would be to give the world an exhibition of the 
fickleness of the most fickle of all nations. It would be to 
emulate the levity of the Athenians, to break a toy in pieces 
as soon as they had begun to play with it. The Crystal Palace 
was an ally of their friend the schoolmaster and an enemy of 
the gin palace.*® 

Palmerston wanted the Crystal Palace preserved, for there 
was nothing like it in the world. “However wonderful and 
worthy of admiration were the multitude of productions in 
industry and art which were contained in the Exhibition,” 
he said, “‘there was nothing within the building to compare 
with the building itself as an object of admiration.’’** Lord 
Campbell said that the Crystal Palace was the wonder of the 
world. But though the fame of the Exhibition would be eternal, 
the structure was but frail and transient.*” 

* * . 

Lord Campbell was right. The Exhibition of 1851 is 
remembered though the Crystal Palace has disappeared. It 
was moved to Sydenham in 1854 and survived until 1936 when 
it perished in flames. Prince Albert died in 1861 and a 
memorial in his honour was erected in Hyde Park some distance 
from the site of the Exhibition. Within a few years all the 
actors in the drama were dead. Sibthorp lasted until 1855, 
growing more pathetic with the years. The workmen who 
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built the Crystal Palace used to call him “Sibbers”. They 
made rude jokes about him, and are said to have burnt his 
effigy on 5th November. Perhaps they were unnecessarily 
harsh. After all, every parliament has, and indeed would be 
poorer without, its Waldo “Sibbers’”’. 





APPENDIX 


The Crystal Cage. 


Prince Albert pushed his cutlet and tomato sauce 
from before him, and rose up from the breakfast table, 
apparently too troubled in spirit to eat. 

Her Majesty noticed the act, and inquired the cause. 

“‘ Those confounded sparrows!’ cried the Prince, with 
great distress—“ we can’t get them out.” 

“* Oh, sit down, and eat your breakfast,” interposed her 
Majesty, soothingly, ‘and I’ll write an order to the 
Horse Guards, to send up a whole regiment of the line 
to shoot them.” 

The Prince groaned out, “ Oh, no; the cure would be 
worse than the disease—they’d break all the glass.” 

The Queen saw and felt for his distress. “I never 
liked the Exhibition,” she thought, “‘ but it is his hobby, 
and I must not let these stupid little sparrows make him 
unhappy.” So she sat down at the escritoire, and taking 
up a gold pen, wrote a note at once to the Premier, 
requiring his attendance at Buckingham Palace. As 
the Royal messenger was seen dashing at top speed into 
Chesham-place, people said *twas another ministerial 
crisis, but ’twasn’t. 

“* What’s the matter, your Majesty,” cried the Premier, 
making his appearance, pale and out of breath. 

“The sparrows,” said her Majesty, “in the Crystal 
Palace.” And as she spoke she nodded her head to 
Prince Albert, who was walking about at the upper part 
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of the room, and striking his forehead, and attending to 
no one, his mind being occupied with the one sad thought. 

“You know we can’t shoot them, Lord John,” observed 
her Majesty, “‘ or I’d soon silence them with a park of 
artillery.” 

“No, your Majesty,” mused the First Lord of the 
Treasury, biting his nails; and, after a pause, he added, 
“We might net them.” 

The Queen clapped her hands in glee. ‘“ Albert, 
Albert,” she exclaimed, “don’t fret-—Lord John has 
found a remedy—we’l/ net them.” 

““ Nonsense,” replied the Prince Consort rather gruffly 
and ungratefully, “‘ you can’t—the place is too large.” 

Her Majesty’s face fell at once, as she mournfully 
repeated her Consort’s words, “‘ tis too large, Lord John 
—think again.” 

Lord John bit his nails, and thought again. “ I have 
it,” said he, after a longer meditation than before. 

The Queen’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘ Have you!” cried she, in 
ecstacy. ““ What, Lord John—do please say what at once.” 
“* Fumigate the place—smother them with sulphur.” 

“* Capital!” cried the Queen. “ Albert, Albert,” she 
shouted out once more, “ We have it this time—we’ll 
smother them.” 

“* Can’t,” sulkily retorted Saxe Gotha and Coburg. 
“T thought of that myself—but ’twont do. Stink all 
the goods, and spoil them.” 

The Queen looked miserable once more, and begged 
of her Prime Minister to think again, but he couldn’t, 
and left the Palace. 

The Bishop of London now called by chance, and her 
Majesty at once consulted him. Blomfield was always 
a courtier, he looked wise, vowed his service over and 
over, and said “ he’d go home, and look at the canons 
of the church.” 

“Don’t mind it,” interposed her Majesty; “ your 
canons always make a dreadful noise, but take no effect.” 

Still Prince Albert kept pacing up and down, and 
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groaning out ejaculations from time to time, about these 
confounded sparrows; and every groan sent a pang to 
her Majesty’s heart. “I have determined,” she ex- 
claimed, “‘ I’ll send for the Duke.” 

Another letter and another courier to bear it to Apsley 
House. The Royal missive ran thus:— 

“* My dear Duke,—Do come at once: my kind and true 
friend in every emergency. Albert is in sad taking about 
these horrid sparrows that have got into the Exhibition 
Building. You can do every thing: you can help us to get 
them out. Ever yours, V.R.” 

The Duke was standing at the window when the Royal 
messenger alighted at the door. He knew the man by 
his livery. “* Humph,” cried he, “I hope Russell is not 
again in one of his resignation fits.” He took the 
letter off the silver dish, and opened it. He seemed 
annoyed, and immediately sat down in a pet to write. 

“* F.M. the Duke of Wellington presents his loyal duty to 
his Sovereign. F.M. the Duke of Wellington is commander- 
in-chief of her Majesty’s land forces, and as such thinks the 
service upon which he is summoned out of his province. 
F.M. the Duke of Wellington is not a bird-catcher. F.M. 
the Duke of Wellington understands there are several fol- 
lowing this line of life in the neighbourhood of the Seven 
Dials, to whom, if it be her Majesty’s pleasure, he will make 
known the royal request. F.M. the Duke of Wellington has 
had considerable experience in capturing French eagles, but 
none in taking English sparrows.” 

His Grace read the note—gave a grim smile, then 
repented, tore it, and ordering his horse, said he would 
be at Buckingham Palace in twenty minutes. 

The Prince was still walking about restless, when the 
Duke arrived. 

The Queen and Prince all but jumped into his arms, 
and reminded him of Quatre Bras. 

“Oh last and best resort of difficulty and danger! 
what do you suggest?” ejaculated the Sovereign. 

“ A Sparrow Hawk,” said the Duke bowing. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
THE NATIONAL CONVENTION: BEFORE AND AFTER 


by Ratpx Kitpin 
(formerly Clerk of the South African House of Assembly) 


be stirred by the story of the British Commonwealth of 

Nations. Each colony and in turn each dominion has its 
own romance in the gradual development of parliamentary 
government but few have such a story as the Union of South 
Africa—a story reminiscent of the “Flying Dutchman” which, 
legend relates, is the apparition of a Dutch vessel condemned 
to bear up against the storms of the Cape of Good Hope until 
the day of judgment without reaching haven. 

The first meeting of the first council which eventually 
evolved into the Union Parliament was held at sea on the 
goth December, 1651, at about the same time as the “Flying 
Dutchman” was supposed to have been seen for the first time. 
Van Riebeeck, in command of three small ships bound for the 
Cape of Good Hope to establish a refreshment station for the 
Dutch East India Company, was caught in a storm and to 
that council summoned his master mariners to discuss a 
question of ballast. 

Three months later when the little band of two hundred 
adventurers dropped anchor in Table Bay they built them- 
selves a mud fort in which subsequent meetings of the council 
took place. A well-built castle with an imposing council 
chamber soon took the place of the mud fort and in the course 
of time the refreshment station grew into a colony with “‘free- 
men” who came to be known as “burghers”. The burghers 
resented the rule of a company which, without giving them 
representation on the council, collected profits for its own use. 
They started trekking further and further from Cape Town and, 


Pi size’ who likes tales of travel and adventure must 
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establishing two little republics at Graaff Reinet and Swellen- 
dam, altered the course of history. 
* * ° 

When the British forces captured the Cape as an important 

naval station and took over the government (first from 1795 to 
1803 and afterwards from 1806) they were severely handi- 
capped. The burghers who had trekked from Cape Town had 
taken a violent dislike to all constituted authority and 
had a natural aversion to government by conquest; while 
those who remained in Cape Town had a vivid recollection of 
the series of disgraceful scenes, culminating in a duel, which 
had taken place in the council chamber before the Dutch East 
India Company collapsed under a cloud of ignominy. 

For a time British governors ruled single-handed but even 
when Councils were appointed to assist them the task of govern- 
ment was far from easy. In the normal course of development 
the usual distinctions were made between the legislative, 
executive and judicial functions of parliamentary government 
and parliamentary rules of procedure were adopted. But 
“trekking” began again—this time on a large scale—and 
republics founded beyond the boundaries of the Colony gave 
rise to difficulties which even now seem endless. 

The voortrekker republics in the north (the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State) rigidly excluded non-Europeans from 
civic rights. The Cape inhabitants, struggling for representa- 
tive government at the same time as these republics were being 
founded, obtained a Parliament (1854-1910) which under the 
British Crown made no distinction between colour, class or 
creed. Natal, also a British colony, fell midway and placed 
drastic restrictions on the franchise rights of tribal Africans 
and on Asiatics. 

This was the position when after the Anglo-Boer War 
(1899-1902) the Transvaal and the Orange Free State were 
given responsible government under the British Crown and 
the question of bringing the four colonies into one parliamen- 
tary system was given a fresh impetus by financial and practical 
difficulties. 


These difficulties were emphasized at a railway and customs 
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conference. At that conference, held in Pretoria in 1908, 
General Smuts asked for a national convention “‘to secure an 
early union under the Crown of Great Britain of the several 
self-governing colonies”. 

* . - 

The National Convention met in the same year (1908) and 
represented all shades of opinion. Among the delegates were 
such men as de Villiers (Chief Justice), J. X. Merriman 
(Prime Minister), Sauer, F. S. Malan and Dr. Jameson, 
representing the Cape; Moor, the Prime Minister of Natal; 
Botha, Smuts, Fitzpatrick and de la Rey, representing the 
Transvaal; and Fischer, ex-president Steyn and Hertzog, 
representing the Orange River Colony. 

The first problem it had to solve was whether there could 
be a complete union (like that of Great Britain) with one 
Parliament under one roof; or whether there should be a 
“federal” system under which each colony would preserve its 
existing rights. The difficulties were that the Cape Colony had 
a long-established parliamentary system under the British 
Crown, with a tradition that was colour-blind and race-blind, 
whereas the northern colonies had new Parliaments with an 
anti-coloured outlook. 

There was also the language difficulty—the Cape and 
Natal leaning strongly towards the English language while the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State had strong leanings 
towards the Dutch (now “‘Afrikaans”) language. 

These problems were solved by a mutual agreement 
embodied in a “draft act of union” to be submitted to the 
British Parliament. Preliminary resolutions and the draft act 
provided that the four colonies should be united “‘under one 
government in a legislative union under the Crown” with 
special provisions under which the then existing Cape franchise 
rights of the natives and coloured people were so protected 
that they could only be altered in a joint sitting of both Houses 
of Parliament in a bill agreed to at the third reading by a two- 
thirds majority of both Houses. Similar provision was made to 
protect the equality of the two languages throughout the 
Union, and a further compromise was made with those who 
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wanted a “federal” system by providing that each of the four 
colonies should be known as “provinces” with ‘“‘powers of 
legislation and administration in local matters” subject to 
alteration by the Union Parliament. 

Other points of dissension were settled with the wisdom of 
Solomon. There would be no “capital” of the Union. Pretoria 
was to be the “seat” of the executive government and Cape 
Town was not only to be the “‘seat”’ of the legislature but the 
procedure of the Cape Parliament was to be the basis of 
procedure for the Union Parliament. 


* x * 


The draft act agreed to by the South African National 
Convention was passed by the British Parliament in 1909. 

Some Cape statesmen (W. P. Schreiner and J. H. Hofmeyr 
in particular) regarded the provisions of the act safeguarding 
the Cape native and coloured franchise as a trap for the Cape 
rather than a safeguard. They said that the Cape of Good 
Hope had been tricked; but the South Africa Act was generally 
acclaimed with public rejoicing as a fair, honourable and long- 
wanted settlement. 

A pageant depicting the history and development of the 
“Cape of Good Hope” was held in Cape Town. The buildings 
of the old Cape Parliament, quickly enlarged to house represen- 
tatives of all four of the colonies, were lit up; rockets were 
fired over Table Bay and on Friday, the 4th November, 1910, 
the Duke of Connaught—especially commissioned by the 
King—opened the first session of the first Union Parliament. 

In his opening speech the Duke of Connaught said: 


The King rejoices in the knowledge that the auspicious 
union of His South African dominions has already made 
for the social and material progress of His people and he 
feels assured that all South Africans will work steadfastly 
and honourably for the welfare of their great and beautiful 
country. 
This speech was followed by another made by the first 
Governor-General, Lord Gladstone, in which he said that it 
was his fervent prayer that 
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in and with the spirit of moderation, forbearance and 
wisdom the new Parliament would prove an enduring 
basis for the future political, moral and national welfare 
of South Africa. 


When General Botha became first Prime Minister a new 
phrase, “the Convention Spirit”, pervaded debate. But only 
two years later (1912) Botha was forced to dismiss Hertzog 
from the cabinet for preaching a “‘two-stream” policy under 
which the two white peoples should develop along their own 
lines with their own languages and that the Union should be 
ruled only by “pure Afrikaners”’. 

Four years after Union (1914) there was an open rebellion 
in which General Beyers, formerly a Speaker of the Transvaal 
Legislative Assembly, took a leading part and met his death. 

And only seven years after Union (1917) Mr. Merriman, 
who had led the Cape of Good Hope into the Union, found 
himself compelled to denounce in Parliament “the several 
manifestations of a republican propaganda now being carried 
on in the country”’. 

The full terms of the motion are to be found in the Votes 
and Proceedings of the House of Assembly of the 19th June, 
1917. It called upon the House to record its opinion “that 
such manifestations whether by speech, writings or other 
methods are directly at variance with the constitution of this 
country as laid down and agreed to in the South Africa Act.” 
The occasion was regarded as the most important which had 
taken place in Parliament since Union. The lobbies and 
galleries were crowded. Smuts was absent on war service but 
Botha, who had led the Transvaal into Union, strongly 
supported Merriman and when the result of the division (73 
for the motion, 21 against) was announced, it is recorded that 
the majority leapt to its feet and cheered continuously for 
several minutes. 

Merriman and Botha had vindicated their participation 
in the Natiénal Convention and Smuts soon afterwards (1919) 
went a step further by securing international recognition of 
South Africa and all other British dominions by his insistence 
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on their signing the Treaty of Versailles “on a footing of 
equality with the other powers and nations of the world”. 

The ratification of the Treaty was agreed to in the Union 
House of Assembly by 84 votes against 19 and a chapter in the 
Parliamentary history of South Africa seemed to have been 
closed. 

But before the Treaty had been signed a deputation of 
eight members of the opposition party sailed on a mission to 
Lloyd George, the British Prime Minister, and followed him 
to the Peace Conference to ask for the restoration of the two 
republics. 

The story of the deputation is told by Dr. Hj. Reitz in his 
book The Conversion of a South African Nationalist. It tells how 
in the end Lloyd George said “‘You ask me to reopen a great 
settlement which has been forged out in the heat and trials of 
the past twenty years. I would advise your people with all the 
earnestness at my command not to endeavour to undo the 
past but to look forward confidently to the great future which 
lies before a united South Africa.” 

But perhaps the most interesting feature of the book is the 
reproduction of a photograph of the republican deputation. 
It is in striking contrast to the picture of the National Conven- 
tion which hangs in the Union Houses of Parliament. It 
shows Hertzog (afterwards Prime Minister) ; Beyers (afterwards 
Minister of Mines and later Appeal Court Judge) ; Dr. Malan 
(now Prime Minister); Havenga (now Minister of Finance); 
and Dr. Jansen (now Governor-General). 

. * 7 

Over forty years have elapsed since the South Africa Act 
was framed by the National Convention. All the members 
of the Convention are dead and a new phrase ““The Dead Hand 
of the Past” has taken the place of “The Convention Spirit”. 
Native voters were removed from the common roll in 1936 by 
a two-thirds majority of both Houses sitting together and now 
there is a proposal before the House to remove the coloured 
voters by an ordinary majority at an ordinary sitting.’ There 
is a notice of motion on the order paper to remove the seat of 
Parliamentary government from Cape Town to Pretoria and 
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Ministers of the Crown are openly advocating that the South 
African Union, including the Cape of Good Hope and Natal, 
should be transformed into a republic. It is a tragic story for 
those who placed their faith in the Convention, but perhaps 
the story has not yet ended. 

* * x 


Marryat in his novel The Phantom Ship has a happy ending 
to his story. The doom of the headstrong captain of the 
“Flying Dutchman” that he should “beat up against the 
storms of the Cape of Good Hope until the day of judgment” 
was averted by his son who believed in good-will. The son, 
so the story ends, confronted the spirit of his father with a 
relic of the sacred cross and the ship vanished. The emblem 
of the cross surmounts the Crown and the Orb on the mace 
which is still laid on the Table of the Union House every day. 


1 Since this article was written the Speaker was asked to rule whether 
such a Bill could be passed by an ordinary majority at an ordinary 
sitting of the House of Assembly. On the 11th April, 1951, the Speaker 
left the decision to the vote of the House on the motion for leave to 
introduce the Bill. In speaking on the motion on the 16th April the 
leader of the Opposition said that if the Bill were passed by the two 
a sitting separately its validity would be challenged in the courts 
of law. 
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OPERATION ‘‘ELECTIONS’’ 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE STEPS TAKEN TO PREPARE THE PEOPLE 
OF THE GOLD COAST FOR THE EXERCISE OF THE FRANCHISE 


by J. S. Lawson 
()< the 28th of July, 1950, the Gold Coast Legislative 


Council accepted, with some modification, the report 

of the Ewart Committee on the holding of elections 

to the new Legislative Assembly and with that acceptance 
Operation “Elections” commenced. Its objective was to 
arrange elections to the Legislative Assembly in the first or 
second month of 1951, and in particular to arrange for the 
election of thirty-eight members by popular suffrage in the 
Colony and Ashanti. The opposing forces were ignorance and 
illiteracy, poor communications, shortage of staff, and above 
all lack of time. Of Government forces the officers of the 
Administration provided the cadre, but before the operation 
ended there were few Government Departments which had not 
made their contribution either in men or materials. The latter 
were the particular concern of the Government Press and the 
Public Works Department who between them provided nearly 
all the sinews of war, in the shape of legislative forms, 
pamphlets, leaflets, ballot boxes, sealing-wax, indelible ink, 
and the inevitable red tape. By the roth February, 1951, the 
opposition had been overcome, the objectives reached and 
consolidated, and the whole operation satisfactorily concluded. 
Elections were not of course an innovation in the Gold 
Coat but they had previously been confined to the 
municipalities of Accra, Kumasi, Cape Coast, and Sekondi- 
Takoradi. Under the new Constitution the suffrage had been 
extended to cover all the Colony and Ashanti and in addition 
the age-limit for voting had been reduced to twenty-one. But 
although this meant that even in the municipalities fresh 
registration of voters would be required, it was appreciated 
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Voters waiting outside Hanson Road polling station, Accra 


Miss Mensah places her ballot paper in the sealed box at Hanson Road polling 
station, Accra 





The Returning Officer announces the results in Accra 
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that the main assault must be directed on the rural areas 
where the exercise of the franchise was unknown. Representa- 
tion of these areas had previously been obtained through 
Councils of Chiefs who were hereditary even though there was 
an elective element in their selection from a “royal” family, 
but under the new Constitution they were to be represented 
by members elected by universal suffrage. There were of course 
certain disqualifications, but broadly speaking every British 
or British-protected man and woman over twenty-one was 
entitled to a vote provided he or she had resided in the 
constituency for six months prior to registration. In the rural 
areas there was a further important qualification that the 
would-be voter had to have paid the tax imposed by his 
Native Authority for the current or preceding year. Intelli- 
gence, as represented by the Statistician’s office, estimated 
that just over one-and-a-half million persons were entitled to 
register on this basis. This figure may not appear large, but 
it must be borne in mind that these people are spread over 
60,000 square miles of mainly forest country, seamed it is 
true with forest paths but with comparatively few motor 
roads. It must also be remembered that a very high percentage 
are illiterate and that all information must be passed to such 
people visually or orally in one of a dozen languages or 
dialects; that owing to natural deficiencies in these dialects, 
simple but foreign ideas have to be expressed in tortuous 
circumlocutions; and finally that the conception of an 
election is entirely alien to the custom of the country. Custom 
does however sanction the use of spokesmen in important 
matters, and it was therefore decided that in the rural areas 
elections should be by two stages. Candidates would be 
nominated to stand for an electoral district, as the con- 
stituencies were termed, but they would be voted on by an 
electoral college whose members had in turn been elected to 
represent sub-divisions of the electoral district. These sub- 
divisions or electoral sub-districts were to be based on one 
thousand head of population. 

The six weeks following the adoption of the Ewart Report 
were spent in planning and preparing legislation for the 
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compilation of a register of voters. They also gave District 
Commissioners, on whose already over-crowded shoulders 
the burden of the work was to fall, an opportunity to spy 
out the ground. The prospect was far from reassuring. Over 
two thousand sub-districts had to be delimited and there was 
no time, amidst other duties, for personal inspection. The 
maps which they had available were in many respects 
inaccurate, not through the fault of the surveyors, but because 
farming to a limited extent and labour almost entirely is 
migratory. Off the beaten track the figures given in the 1948 
census were equally unreliable, for in one sub-district, whose 
population in 1948 was shown to be just under a thousand, 
only seven people were found who were entitled to register 
and by the time the elections were held even these seven had 
moved elsewhere. The delimitation phase began on the 15th 
September, 1950, and lasted twenty-eight days. By the end 
2,759 sub-districts had been constituted and the position was 
consolidated by having their areas published by State 
Councils in the traditional manner. In the municipalities the 
wards had already been defined for previous elections and 
District Commissioners there employed their time in trying 
to anticipate the peculiar problems which registration 
would raise. 

It was already apparent that a vocal demand for con- 
stitutional reform was not invariably accompanied by a 
corresponding interest in the machinery by which it could 
be achieved and contact was made in October with the forces 
of illiteracy and ignorance. District Commissioners personally 
and through the medium of State Councils did their best to 
explain what registration would mean and why everyone who 
was entitled to register should do so. In doing this they had 
to exercise great tact and patience in order to preserve a strict 
impartiality, for it is difficult to explain to a man why in the 
interests of his country he should exercise his vote without 
suggesting whom he should vote for. Valuable assistance was 
at the same time given by fifteen teams of trained instructors 
who toured the electoral districts in mobile cinema vans. 
Their modus operandi was to halt in a village, collect a crowd 
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by playing stimulating music on the gramophone, and then 
by prepared lectures to explain the election and particularly 
the registration procedure to the assembled villagers. Before 
leaving they distributed pamphlets in English in which the 
procedure was set out in the simplest terms with easily under- 
stood illustrations. They also handed out leaflets in whichever 
of the eight vernaculars was spoken in the area. These teams 
were naturally limited to the roads, but they performed a very 
useful function. It was perhaps unfortunate that the vans were 
recognized as mobile cinemas and the audiences who had 
gathered in the hopes of seeing Charlie Chaplin, finding 
election procedure a poor substitute, often showed their 
disapproval in a marked manner. But in spite of their many 
difficulties the teams showed excellent spirit. 

The second phase, registration, opened on the 1st November 
and ended on the 22nd. In it the main force was deployed. 
This consisted, in each of the thirty-one electoral districts, 
of the District Commissioner, a number of senior officers 
acting as supervisors, and an army of Assistant Registration 
Officers drawn from the ranks of the Junior Civil Service, the 
Missions, the Native Authorities and the public, in all nearly 
nineteen hundred people. After a brief period of training 
they were armed with blank registration forms and dispersed 
throughout the sub-districts. In each of these a registration 
centre had been set up, but most Assistant Registration 
Officers had to tour each village in their sub-districts in order 
to ensure that everyone had a chance of registering. It was in 
fact generally found that earlier propaganda had not been 
fully understood or appreciated. Moreover the cocoa farmers 
were busy harvesting their main crop and could not afford 
the time to walk to a distant village to register. Assistant 
Registration Officers had therefore to combine explanation 
of the elections with the work of registering voters, and the 
number of persons registered was directly proportionate to 
the individual energy of these officials. There were many 
other limiting factors apart from failure to understand what 
the whole business was about. The greatest was undoubtedly 
the tax-qualification. Like everyone else, Gold Coast Africans 
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have a rooted objection to taxation in any shape or form and 
many believed that registration was a Government device 
to enforce the payment of levy. Some thought it meant 
recruitment for the war in Korea, some that it was a trick to 
deprive them of their land, some that it was connected with 
the “‘cutting-out” of diseased cocoa trees. Others were quite 
prepared to register with their own political party but would 
not do so with the Government. It says much for the patience 
and energy of Assistant Registration Officers that by the end 
of the period allowed over 40 per cent of those entitled to 
register had done so and of the remainder the greater part 
were disqualified for non-payment of tax. Credit also goes 
to the political parties, who after a slow start managed to 
impress on their supporters the need for registration. The 
party with the best claim to organization was faced with a 
dilemma. Having consistently been supporting opposition 
to the payment of tax they were forced to make a vollte-face. 
Their followers were not troubled by this inconsistency and 
paid up handsomely. In Nzima, the party’s stronghold, 
where tax-payment had always been at a low ebb, more tax 
was collected in one week than in the previous year. The 
local press also assisted not only with editorials and articles 
but by carrying a Government release called “‘Constitution 
Corner” in which official election matters were explained. 
Registration over, the results had to be consolidated and 
a provisional register prepared. Only two weeks was allowed 
for this phase and it was hardly sufficient. In the Munici- 
palities, particularly Accra, where registration had been heavy, 
every available typewriter was requisitioned. Even so the 
Accra Register was only completed just after midnight on the 
final day. Each ward and sub-district had to have a separate 
register in alphabetical order and the difficulty was magnified 
by the fact that many Africans bear identical names. Those 
from the Northern Territories very often have as many as 
three names which they use indiscriminately. The register 
therefore contained many inaccuracies, some of which were 
corrected during the weeks preceding the elections but many 
of which remained to trouble those responsible for identifying 
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voters. By the middle of January, 1951, these registers had 
been published and revised in the light of claims by persons 
whose names had been omitted. The stage was now set for 
the last phase of the operation, the elections themselves. 

As had been explained the elections in the rural electoral 
districts were to be by two stages, a primary stage in which 
each sub-district elected a representative to sit in the district 
electoral college and a secondary stage in which the members 
of the electoral college elected a member or members to the 
Legislative Assembly. The primary stage was arranged to 
assist the illiterate section of the population: voting was to be 
secret but each candidate was to be allotted a separate ballot 
box, marked with a distinctive colour and symbol, and these 
boxes had of course to be screened off from the public view. 
In the secondary and the municipal elections, the latter being 
direct, the normal procedure of one ballot-box and ballot- 
papers capable of being marked was to be followed. The 
chief difficulty that faced District Commissioners, who had 
now been given the duty of Returning Officers, was how to 
dispose their forces and their equipment to the best advantage. 
The nominations for the primary elections were to be made 
on the day of the actual election and it would not be known 
until then how many candidates there would be and therefore 
how maany boxes would be required. In 195 sub-districts 
less than three persons had registered and they could therefore 
be discounted, as a candidate had both to be nominated and 
seconded; but in all the remainder candidates could be 
nominated and, whether the election were contested or not, 
an Assistant Returning Officer would have to be present to 
accept the nominations. Moreover no deposit was required 
from candidates in the primary elections as was the case in the 
Secondary and Municipal. There was no guarantee therefore 
that ten, fifteen or even fifty candidates might not be 
nominated. Finally it was impossible to get sufficient Assistant 
Returning Officers of the required calibre to man each sub- 
district. The date for the secondary and municipal elections 
had been fixed for the 8th February and the primaries could 
be held at any time between the 3rd February and that date. 
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Although it was agreed that if possible all primaries should 
be held on the 6th, it was necessary, in view of the difficulties 
mentioned above and of the difficulty which delegates in 
remote areas might have in reaching their electoral college 
in time, to stagger the primaries over two and in a few cases 
three days. One enthusiastic, if misguided, Assistant Returning 
Officer held his election on the 29th January. Undeterred 
by the fact that he had no official ballot-slips he manufactured 
his own. and after a keen contest declared himself elected by 
an overwhelming majority. This error was fortunately detected 
and a fresh election held. 

As during the registration period, senior officers supervised 
the work of the Assistant Returning staff, and all were given 
a thorough briefing before going to their polling-stations, 
The election procedure had been explained to the people by 
District Commissioners, by pamphlets, by mobile teams and 
in the press, but each Assistant Returning Officer was respon- 
sible for explaining it to the voters who assembled on election 
day. Although the procedure had been kept as simple as 
possible it was apparent that a few at any rate of the officials 
did not fully understand it. In a number of sub-districts 
where only one candidate was nominated the Assistant 
Returning Officers, feeling no doubt that they had been 
deprived of their opportunity to display their authority, 
insisted on having an election. In most cases only one box 
was used and the candidate had the satisfaction of receiving 
100 per cent of the poll, but in one case two boxes were used: 
one for those who supported the candidate and one for those 
who opposed him. Fortunately the candidate was successful, 
but what the officer would have done if the voting had gone 
the other way is an interesting subject for reflection. The 
difficulties which Returning Officers had foreseen were resolved 
by the intervention of Native Custom. It was held in many 
places that elections were an undignified and uncustomary 
proceeding and it was preferred to settle the matter before- 
hand by the time-honoured method of discussion. Thus in 
nearly 75 per cent of the primary elections only one candidate 
was put forward, a fact which relieved Returning Officers 
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of a great deal of anxiety. Those which were contested were 
fought with great good humour and orderliness, the average 
poll being between 40 and 50 per cent of the electorate. Most 
people appeared to have a fair idea of what it was all about, 
although one old lady asked the Returning Officer whether 
it mattered in which box she put her “‘ticket’’. Some confusion 
was also shown in a village where the voters told the officer 
that they fully realized that a raffle was being held but they 
did not know what the prizes would be. Throughout the 
elections women were greatly in evidence at the polls although 
only two or three were elected to electoral colleges, but the 
men who were elected were representative of almost every 
walk of Gold Coast life. The size of the electoral colleges 
varied considerably but none had more than 179 members, 
and the secondary elections were in every case concluded with 
efficiency and expedition. Returning Officers were permitted 
to mark ballot-papers for illiterate delegates and many availed 
themselves of this facility. 

Voting in the municipal elections took place between 
7 a.m. and 6 p.m. on the 8th February. The main problems 
here were first to ensure that adequate facilities were provided 
to allow everyone to vote during that time, and secondly to 
overcome the inaccuracies of the register of voters. These 
problems were severest in Accra where the electorate was over 
48,000 and 69 polling-stations with 600 officers had to be 
arranged. The District Commissioner achieved, with the 
assistance of public address vans to shepherd voters and 
police wireless jeeps to exercise control over widely-scattered 
polling stations, a very high degree of organization. As soon 
as queues appeared at any station reserve staff were transferred 
there to speed up the identification of voters and there were 
never any serious delays. In the other towns arrangements 
had been made on a proportionate scale and voting proceeded 
smoothly. . As in the secondary elections the officers who 
presided over each polling-station were permitted to mark 
ballot-papers for illiterates if requested to do so. This provision 
had occasioned some adverse criticism in the local press but 
only one complaint was received of a paper being incorrectly 
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marked and that was never fully substantiated. As a measure 
against personation each voter had his thumb soaked in 
indelible ink as he was handed his ballot-paper, but cases of 
attempted personation were extremely rare, for throughout 
the political parties took great trouble to see that their 
supporters did not break the law, and the behaviour of the 
public was exemplary. 

The operation is over now and in looking back it is easy 
to see where mistakes have been made and what improvements 
must be effected before another general election is held. More 
time will have to be devoted to explaining election procedure 
not only to the public but to officials and in many places the 
legislation will require revision. It was fortunate for instance 
that the elections were not in general keenly contested. Had 
they been so, particularly the primaries, the organization 
might well have been found inadequate. Nevertheless the 
fact that the elections were successfully held only six months 
after the acceptance of the Ewart Report and at a cost 
of less than £50,000 (excluding printing) is a remarkable 
achievement. Great credit is due to all concerned, not least 
the general public and the political parties, but the greatest 
credit must go to the officers who, working in the field, had 
to combine expediency with the requirements of the law and 
without whose patient and untiring efforts the operation 
could not have been brought to such a successful conclusion— 
a conclusion that demonstrates the possibility of holding 
satisfactory popular elections in a country hitherto thought to 
be quite insufficiently developed for them. 
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THE CABINET AND THE CONSTITUTION 
IN FRANCE 


by PETER CAMPBELL 


tion on the 28th February, 1951, after it had received a 

vote of confidence, presented in the clearest terms the 
two chief constitutional problems of the Fourth Republic: that 
of the relations between the cabinet and the parliament, and 
that of the electoral system. Since the present National 
Assembly was elected in November, 1946, it has become 
obvious that the Constitution offers certain obstacles to the 
successful working of parliamentary government, and that the 
electoral system used in 1946 would yield at the next election 
a majority of avowed and covert opponents of the constitutional 
régime—de Gaullists and Communists. Therefore the principal 
task of the Assembly became that of ensuring that its own last 
months would not also be the last months of the Fourth 
Republic. Efforts to achieve this were made from the middle 
of 1950, when public debate of constitutional and electoral 
reform got under way. On the. 1st December, 1950, the 
Assembly voted in favour of the principle of revising a number 
of the articles of the Constitution; at the same time it was able 
to accept the principle of electoral reform, but not to agree 
on a new system. It is ironic that the proposals for constitu- 
tional reform and the prevailing suggestions for electoral 
reform should have both required a return to the principles of 
the Third Republic, which had been so widely condemned 
in the constitutional debates of 1945-46. 

“Cabinet instability” was a principal charge in the 
indictment brought against the Third Republic. That régime 
was formally ended by the referendum of October, 1945, and 
the accompanying elections for the first Constituent Assembly. 
In the following five and a half years France has had sixteen 
Cabinets, if the two major reconstructions of M. Ramadier’s 


ik dissensions in M. Pleven’s Cabinet, and its resigna- 
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Government and the reconstruction of M. Bidault’s second 
Government are counted as establishing separate ministries, 
If M. Queuille’s third Government is excluded from the count 
as its duration is not yet certain, then the average life of 
Cabinets has been just over four months, which is rather less 
than that of the forty-two Governments of the last twenty 
years of the Third Republic. It must be admitted that these 
figures tend to exaggerate the instability. Several of the 
Cabinets which held office between January, 1920, and June, 
1940, were defeated on first meeting Parliament, and the same 
fate has befallen two of the post-war Governments—the second 
Schuman and the second Queuille Cabinets. Yet even when 
allowance is made for this, the record of the present régime is 
hardly encouraging to those who hoped that the new Consti- 
tution and the new party system would lead to greater stability. 

There is, however, another aspect of the matter: as in the 
Third Republic, the instability of ministries has béen mitigated 
by the stability of ministers, for repldtrage is still the way of 
making governments. Every Cabinet has had a majority of 
ministers who have served in its predecessor, with the two 
exceptions of M. Blum’s all-Socialist minority Government, 
which held office after the elections of November, 1946, when 
the parties were unable to agree on the membership of a new 
coalition government, and its immediate successor, M. 
Ramadier’s Government, which was a renewal of the pre- 
Blum coalition. Moreover, many ministers have retained in the 
new Cabinet the same posts they had held in the previous one. 
These two aspects of the composition of French Cabinets are 
shown in Table I, which also indicates the duration of each 
Government.! The day the premier-designate received the con- 


1 The indication is not precise, for there has usually been an interval 
between the fall of one ministry and the formation of its successor. The 
exact duration of each ministry and, in brackets, of the interval before the 
formation of the next, has been: de Gaulle-g weeks (2 days); Gouin- 
20 weeks (8 days); Bidault 23 weeks (14 days); Blum—5 weeks (5 days); 
Ramadier-15 weeks (no interval); 24 weeks (no interval); 4 weeks 
(3 days) ; Schuman-34 weeks (5 days) ; Marie—5 weeks (3 days) ; Schuman- 
1 week (3 days); Queuille-56 weeks (21 days); Bidault-14 weeks (no 
rasan. 20 weeks (7 days); Queuille—3 days (7 days); Pleven—33 weeks 
(10 days). 
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firmation of the Assembly is taken as the date of the formation 
of the ministry ; premiers-designate who failed to form a Cabinet 
although confirmed by the Assembly, are not included. It 
may be noted that of the members of M. Ramadier’s first 
Cabinet, fourteen had served in M. Bidault’s first ministry, 
and eleven of these were restored to their former posts. 











TABLE I 
Members of the 
Cabinet Date of previous cabinet in New 

formed by | formation | same posts| new posts | members Total 
De Gaulle | 19-11-45 | 8 | 5 9 22 
Gouin 23-1-46 II I 8 20 
Bidault 19-6-46 | 16 I 7 24 
Blum 12-12-46 | 6 - 12 18 
Ramadier | 21-1-47 | 9 | I 16 26 

” | 9-5-47 21 al 4 25 

” 23-10-47 12 1 - 13 
Schuman | 22-11-47 7 | I | rj 15 
Marie 24-7-48 i 4 8 19 
Schuman 31-8-48 10 3 | 2 15 
Queuille 10-9-48 8 2 5 15 
Bidault 27-10-49 9 I 8 18 

ie 7-2-50 13 =< + 17 
Queuille 1-7-50 10 | 3 8 21 
Pleven 11-7-50 12 3 Y 22 
Queuille 10-3-51 20 | I I 22 

















Not only has there been continuity from one government 
to its immediate successor, but a number of ministers have 
retained their posts in several successive Cabinets as in the 
Third Republic. For example, M. Bidault was Foreign 
Minister in eight of the nine Cabinets which held office between 
September, 1944, and July, 1948, the exception being M. 
Blum’s administration; M. Schuman has held that post in 
the following eight Cabinets; M. Lacoste was Minister of 
Production in nine successive Cabinets, and M. Moch of 
Public Works in seven and of the Interior in five. There are 
other instances of this practice. Ministerial continuity is 
closely associated with the monopoly by some parties of certain 
posts. Except in M. Blum’s government, the M.R.P. has 
always taken the Foreign Ministry. Until May, 1947, the 
Communists and Socialists shared the ministries of Labour 
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and Industrial Production; from then until February, 1950, 
these ministries were a Socialist preserve. From the middle 
of the war until the same month, the Socialists held the 
Ministry of the Interior; since then, the Radical leader, 
M. Queuille, has held it; this ministry, so important because 
of its patronage and its control of electoral procedure, was a 
favourite object of Radical ambition in the Third Republic. 
The Ministry of Education has been shared between the 
Socialists and the Radicals, which is hardly surprising when 
it is remembered how important are schoolmasters in the local 
Socialist and Radical committees in many parts of France. 
The ministers named above, and others also, to a total of 
twenty-two, have held office in a large number of the post-war 
Cabinets. M. Moch has been in fourteen of the sixteen, M. 
Schuman in thirteen, M. Bidault in eleven, M. Teitgen in 
ten, MM. Lacoste and Letourneau in nine; five ministers have 
been in eight Cabinets each—MM. Jacquinot, R. Mayer, 
Pflimlin, Queuille, and Schneiter; five have been in seven— 
MM. Coste-Floret, Y. Delbos, Marie, D. Mayer, and Naegelen; 
and six have been in six—MM. Depreux, C. Petit, Petsche, 
Pleven, Ramadier, and Tanguy-Prigent. These ministers 
have formed the nucleus of the governments under review. 
Six of them were in the last de Gaulle administration; their 
numbers in the subsequent Cabinets have been—six in Gouin’s, 
eight in Bidault’s first, seven in Blum’s, fourteen, fifteen, and 
eleven in Ramadier’s three ministries, twelve in Schuman’s 
first, thirteen in Marie’s, ten in Schuman’s second, thirteen 
in Queuille’s first, fifteen and twelve in Bidault’s second and 
third, twelve in Queuille’s second, eleven in Pleven’s and 
twelve in Queuille’s third. This nucleus represents almost 
equally all of the three chief constitutional parties—seven of 
the twenty-two are Socialists, seven M.R.P., and six Radicals 
and U.D.S.R.; M. Jacquinot is an Independent Republican, 
and M. Petsche was non-inscrit until he joined the U.D.S.R. 
towards the end of 1950. Around it there have been fifty- 
seven other politicians who have held cabinet posts, excluding 
General de Gaulle and President Auriol who served in the 
last de Gaulle ministry. 
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In spite of what was said earlier about certain defects of 
the Constitution, it must be admitted that the cabinet in- 
stability to which these figures witness has developed in spite 
of the Constitution, rather than because of it. The Constitu- 
tion provides that to entail the fall of the government, the 
refusal of a vote of confidence or the passage of a vote of 
censure must be by an absolute majority of all the members of 
the Assembly (311 out of 621), and that the vote must not be 
taken until a clear day has elapsed since the motion was tabled. 
Yet only one Government has fallen in these circumstances, that 
of M. Bidault in July, 1950. Following the precedents of the 
Third Republic, M. Blum’s Cabinet resigned on the election 
of the President of the Republic. A month after its second 
reconstruction, M. Ramadier’s Cabinet resigned because it 
did not think it could deal with the Communist-inspired 
strikes and riots of November, 1947. M. Schuman’s first 
Cabinet fell in peculiar circumstances. A Socialist deputy 
tabled a motion to reduce the military credits in pursuance 
of the Socialist Party’s policy of a more economical admini- 
stration of the armed forces. In the course of the debate, 
M. Schuman announced that he would regard the vote as one 
of confidence. Thereupon the Socialist ministers left the 
Government benches, and in the ensuing division they voted 
against the Government, which was defeated by 297 votes to 
214; M. Schuman then resigned. This affair was marked by 
four violations of the Constitution: first, M. Schuman had 
not previously discussed with the Cabinet his intention to 
regard the issue as one of confidence; second, M. Schuman did 
not allow a clear day to elapse between his notice that he 
would regard the matter as one of confidence and the division 
on the amendment; third, like the Communist ministers in 
May, 1947, the Socialist ministers broke the constitutional 
requirement of collective responsibility; fourth, the Govern- 
ment resigned although it had not been defeated by an 
absolute majority. 

M. Marie’s Cabinet and M. Queuille’s first Cabinet both 
resigned because of internal dissensions over economic policy. 
The second Schuman and the second Queuille Cabinets both 
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failed to secure the support of an absolute majority when they 
presented themselves to the Assembly. M. Pleven’s Cabinet 
resigned although it was technically still in the confidence of 
the Assembly. In the debates on electoral reform at the end 
of February, 1951, the Cabinet decided to make it an issue 
of confidence that their own proposals should be the basis of 
discussion. The M.R.P. ministers dissented from this, and 
the M.R.P. abstained from voting on the Government motion, 
which was carried by 243 to 216. The Government offered to 
resign, but the President dissuaded it from doing so. On the 
28th February, the Assembly proceeded to a free vote on an 
amendment in favour of a single ballot; the amendment was 
supported by the M.R.P., which preferred one ballot to two, 
and by the Socialists, who preferred two ballots but were 
willing to vote with the M.R.P. in the hope that such concilia- 
tion would aid a compromise settlement; nevertheless, the 
amendment was defeated. M. Pleven decided to resign, for 
he realized that the M.R.P. would form with the Communists 
a majority against the details of the Government scheme. 

Finally, mention may be made of the two Prime Ministers 
who received absolute majorities for themselves but who failed 
to form a Cabinet—MM. Moch and R. Mayer in October, 
1949, and of the two leaders who thought they might be able to 
form a government but who received only a relative and not 
an absolute majority when they presented themselves to the 
Assembly—M. Blum in November, 1947, and M. Mollet in 
March, 1951. 

The proposed constitutional reforms are designed to 
facilitate the formation of cabinets and to revise parliamentary 
procedure. They provide, first, that the Prime Minister 
designated by the President of the Republic should not have 
to ask for the confidence of the Assembly until he has been 
able to form a cabinet—a lesson of the experience of MM. 
Moch and R. Mayer; an absolute majority would still be 
necessary for this initial motion of confidence. At present, 
the President of the Republic consults in turn the party 
leaders, who investigate the chances of their being able to 
form a ministry, and if one thinks he can do so, the President 
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designates him as Prime Minister and he submits himself to 
the Assembly; if he receives its support, he tries to form a 
cabinet and if he succeeds he submits it to the Assembly. It 
should be noted that this second request for the confidence of 
the Assembly is not required by the Constitution; instead it 
seems a survival of the practice of the Third Republic (in 
which the first request was not necessary) and of the provision 
of article 77 of the draft constitution rejected in the referendum 
of May, 1946. The second proposed change is that the rejec- 
tion of any subsequent motion of confidence and the passage 
of any motion of censure should need only a majority of the 
deputies voting for it to entail the fall of the government; this 
is a return to the practice of the Third Republic designed to 
prevent any doubt as to the position of a government defeated 
by only a relative majority. The third change is that during 
the elections the cabinet in office at the dissolution of the 
Assembly should retain office without change; article 52 of 
the Constitution provides that at the dissolution the Prime 
Minister shall be replaced by the President of the National 
Assembly, that the new Prime Minister shall appoint a new 
Minister of the Interior, and that members of the parties not 
already represented in the government shall be appointed 
Ministers of State; these provisions were intended to prevent 
one party or group of parties from exerting pressure on the 
electors at the expense of the other parties, and the change is 
intended to eliminate the need to admit the Communists into 
the government during the forthcoming elections. These 
changes will simplify the relations between the government 
and the Assembly and do not involve any alteration of the 
attitude of the majority of the present Assembly towards those 
relations. The resolution of the 1st December, 1950, also 
proposed other amendments to the Constitution, but these do 
not directly affect the position of the cabinet. 

To a considerable extent the cabinet instability of the 
Fourth Republic has been due to the growing influence of 
the centre and right-wing parties. The first three Cabinets 
after October, 1945, were almost pure expressions of tripartisme, 
being dominated by the Communists, Socialists, and M.R.P. 
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The elections for the National Assembly slightly improved the 
position of the centre and the right, and the first Ramadier 
government gave substantial representation to the chief centre 
groups—the Radicals and the Union démocratique et socialiste dela 
Résistance, united in the Rassemblement des Gauches républicains, 
In May, 1947, tripartisme was ended by the dismissal of the 
Communist ministers, whose party had voted against the 
Government’s wages policy. The victories of the right and 
centre in the municipal elections of October, 1947, resulted in 
the Rassemblement des Gauches and the right-centre Républicains 
indépendants becoming as strong in the first Schuman Cabinet 
as either the Socialists or the M.R.P. In 1948, M. Marie’s 
Cabinet was the first post-war Cabinet to be led by a Radical 
and to have more centre and right-wing ministers than mem- 
bers of either of the two other parties. In February, 1950, 
M. Bidault’s third Cabinet gave equal representation to the 
left (then just the M.R.P.) on the one hand and to the 
centre and right on the other; the same has been true 
of its three successors. Table II illustrates the progress of 
this trend. 




















TABLE II 
Prime Minister Party affiliations of cabinet ministers 
Rep. 

Name Party | Comm.| Soc.) M.R.P.|R.d.G.| Ind. |P.R.L.| Others 
De Gaulle -- 5 5 5 3 I - 3 
Gouin Soc. 6 i 6 - ;- - I 
Bidault M.R.P. 7 6 9 - | - ~ 2 
Blum Soc. - 18 - - ~ ~ - 
Ramadier | Soc. 5 9 5 5 2 ~ - 

2 ” x" 12 6 2 2 | a i 

i oe or 7| 3 2 ea = - 
Schuman | M.R.P. - 5 6 3 tb ie ~ 
Marie Rad. - 6 Ss 1 © Pe 
Schuman | M.R.P. - 4 6 4 Se 
Queuille Rad. - 5 5 4 ot ee - 
Bidault M.R.P. - 5 6 5 B cbeett Boal 

” ” - on 8 6 o | ae | { 
Queuille Rad. - ~ 9 2 ie Mot i 
Pleven U.DS.R. - 5 6 a ee a 
Queuille Rad. | - 5 7 8 S402. | os 
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This change has not been caused by desertions from the 
left to the centre and the right, although some have occurred, 
or by left-wing losses in by-elections, for vacancies are filled 
automatically from the party lists. It has been caused by the 
right-wing deputies supporting, opposing, or abstaining from 
voting in divisions on, the successive cabinets. To win its 
initial vote of confidence in the present Assembly, a govern- 
ment has to obtain at least 311 votes. The Socialists, with 
about 100 deputies, and the M.R.P., with about 150, have 
been the nucleus of most of the cabinets formed since the 
dismissal of the Communists. By themselves, however, they 
lack a majority, so that they have had to turn to the centre 
and the right, since the 180-odd Communists and fellow- 
travellers have opposed all cabinets since their expulsion from 
office. In the centre the Socialists and the M.R.P. have found 
the Rassemblement des Gauches with some 70 votes. If they could 
obtain all these they would have 320 votes. This, however, 
would be a precarious majority, because there is no certainty 
of the loyalty of every member of the governmental parties, 
as the vote against M. Moch in November, 1950, so vividly 
showed. They have therefore needed either the support or at 
least the acquiescence of some of the groups further to the 
right—Action paysanne, Républicains indépendants, the Parti 
républicain de la Liberté—if they were to be secure against the 
de Gaullists and the Communists; their problem has been 
complicated by the fact that so many of the members of the 
right-wing and even of the centre parties have been sympathetic 
to the group of avowed de Gaullists who have gone to the 
length of seceding from their original parties. Emboldened by 
their successes in the various municipal elections, and in the 
1948 elections to the Council of the Republic, these groups and 
the Radicals have asked a higher price for their support. 
That price has been limited, however, by the fact that when it 
has been too high the Socialists have withdrawn, as they did 
from the second Bidault Government, and have exercised a 
counter-attraction on those M.R.P. and centre deputies who 
have feared to go too far towards the right. It has been by the 
interaction of these two forces that the centre and moderate 

D 
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right groups regained much of the influence that in 1945 they 
had seemed to have lost for ever. 

Because of this the problem of electoral reform came to 
be of the first importance in 1950. The constitutional parties 
sought an electoral system that would reduce the parliamen- 
tary strength of the Communists and the de Gaullists (who, 
it was estimated, would receive 170 and 140 seats respectively 
if the system of 1945-46 were retained), and which would 
give themselves such a large majority that cabinets would not 
need to rest on the present broad coalition of parties agreeing 
on little except the maintenance of the present parliamentary 
system. What was wanted was the possibility of a constitutional 
opposition. The aim was clear but the means were doubtful. 

The electoral system used in 1945 and 1946 was a “list” 
variety of proportional representation. It had two features: 
first, it favoured a party which had supporters in most places 
but which was dominant in few; second, it enabled a party 
to gain its share of the seats regardless of the other parties’ 
attitudes towards it. For these reasons it was supported by 
both the Communists and the M.R.P. The chief cause of the 
difficulty in finding a new system was that the M.R.P. 
benefited from the system of 1945-46 but was in danger of 
suffering disproportionately from any of its proposed succes- 
sors. Of these the chief were the following: first, a system of 
multi-member constituencies in each of which all the seats 
would go to that list, or coalition of lists, receiving most votes 
or a specified majority—if such a majority were not obtained 
proportional representation would be applied; second, a 
similar system with two ballots—to gain all the seats at the 
first ballot a list or coalition would have to obtain an absolute 
majority, failing which there would be a second ballot at 
which a smaller specified majority would be required, with 
proportional representation in the last resort; third, a return 
to the favourite system of the Third Republic—single-member 
constituencies and the second ballot: there have been many 
ingenious variations of these schemes. Such systems would 
aid the preservation of the régime only if the constitutional 
parties combined together, for only then would it be probable 
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that their lists of candidates or individual candidates would 
defeat the de Gaullists and Communists in enough constituen- 
cies for them to have an adequate majority.1 Yet the M.R.P. 
feared that in the negotiations for the necessary local alliances 
it would find itself confronted by a coalition of anti-clerical 
republicans opposed to its Catholicism or of conservative 
republicans suspicious of its left-wing tendencies. As a result, 
the M.R.P. was the chief obstacle to the realization of the 
electoral reform it approved in principle. It is easy to believe 
that more than other politicians the present leaders of France 
must wish they could dispense with popular participation in 
the selection of deputies, for there is the danger that, whatever 
the electoral system, the supporters of the republican parties 
will not be sufficiently numerous or united to give those parties 
the majority they need if the Fourth Republic is to have a 
chance of survival. 


? On the 5th April, 1951, the National Assembly passed an Electoral 
Reform Bill. It provided for a single ballot in multi-member consti- 
tuencies, in each of which all the seats would go to the party-list or alliance 
of lists which obtained a majority of the votes cast—in the case of an 
alliance of lists, the seats would be distributed between the allies in 
proportion to their shares of the total poll for the alliance; where such a 
majority was not obtained, and also in the departments of the Seine and 
Seine-et-Oise, proportional representation would be applied; only national 
parties contesting at least thirty constituencies would be able to make 
alliances; and all candidates would have to be members of the party in 
whose list they were included. After a prolonged dispute between the 
Assembly and the Council of the Republic, a new Bill, differing only 
slightly from the earlier one, was passed a second time by the Assembly 
on the 7th May, and then became law. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT 
CONSTITUTION OF CEYLON 


by S. NAMASIVAYAM 
(Assistant Legal Draftsman, Government of Ceylon) 


HE Dominion of Ceylon, which came into being on 

4th February, 1948, was the final act of emancipation 

in a prolonged agitation for political advancement. 
Ceylon graduated to this status by way of the usual forms 
of crown colony government, consisting of various legislative 
assemblies composed of official, nominated and elected 
majorities, and by way of an unusual constitutional experi- 
ment, the Donoughmore Constitution. The chief significance 
of this constitutional evolution was the fact that Ceylon 
achieved full responsible government “without strife or 
bloodshed along the path of peaceful negotiation”’. 

The’ present Constitution inherited some of the principal 
features of the Donoughmore Constitution. During the agita- 
tion for the replacement of the latter Constitution, many 
harsh things were said about it; but in its final assessment one 
should remember that the chief changes it embodied recur 
again in the Constitution of today. These were the intro- 
duction of universal adult suffrage, the abolition of communal 
representation, and the transference of a large measure of 
ministerial, executive and administrative responsibility to 
the elected representatives of the people. The only important 
feature of the earlier Constitution that does not appear in the 
present Constitution was the executive committee system, 
a peculiar device tried for the first time in Ceylon, under 
which the legislature met in executive as well as in legislative 
session and performed executive functions through com- 
mittees. {Although this device has now been replaced, it 


1 Debates of the House of Representatives, 1947, Volume I, No. 4, 
Column go. 
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provided valuable political experience to those members of 
the present Parliament who now form a part of the Govern- 
ment. 

The legal framework of today’s Constitution consists of 
the Ceylon Independence Act, 1947, the Ceylon (Constitution) 
Order in Council, 1946, as amended by subsequent Orders 
in Council, and three agreements signed on behalf of the 
United Kingdom and the Ceylon Governments by their 
representatives relating to external affairs, defence and the 
public service. That Constitution provides for a Governor- 
General, a bicameral Parliament, a cabinet having collective 
responsibility, Parliamentary and Permanent Secretaries, and 
a Public Service Commission. 

In contrast to earlier Constitutions, where the Governor 
had significant legislative and executive powers, the present 
Governor-General has very slight duties, mostly of a formal 
character. Unlike the earlier position where the Governor 
represented the United Kingdom Government as well as 
His Majesty the King, the Governor-General represents 
His Majesty alone. Among his powers are those of summoning, 
proroguing and dissolving Parliament and powers relating 
to the making of certain appointments, such as those of 
Senators, the nominated members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and members of the Delimitation, Public Service, 
and Judicial Service Commissions. In the exercise of these 
powers and duties he has in accordance with other Dominion 
practice to follow the advice of the Ceylon Prime Minister. 
His salary, which is specified in the Constitution and made 
a charge on the newly created Consolidated Fund, is £8,000 
a year. 

The bicameral Parliament consists of a House of Repre- 
sentatives and a Senate. 

The House of Representatives of today consists of ninety- 
five members elected for territorial constituencies on a universal 
franchise and six members appointed by the Governor-General 
to represent interests unrepresented or inadequately repre- 
sented. The membership of this House, however, need not 
always be what it is today; the Constitution specified that the 
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House of Representatives was to consist of members elected by 
the electors of the several electoral districts, but the number of 
those districts was not fixed, the Constitution providing for the 
periodic division of provinces into districts after each general 
census. 

The method of voting for elections was altered. In place 
of the coloured ballot box system of Donoughmore days, there 
was substituted a method of voting by which each voter was 
given a ballot paper printed with the symbols assigned to 
candidates on nomination day, the voter being expected to 
place a cross against the symbol representing the candidate 
of his choice. This method as well as the earlier method by 
which colours were given was adopted because a large number 
of voters were unable to read the names of candidates. 

In the first general elections fought under this Constitution, 
the number of voters who polled in the eighty-eight contested 
electoral districts were 1,705,369, being 56.2 per cent of the 
electorate.1 This percentage was slightly more than that for 
the last general election. This figure is gratifying, as in many 
countries where adult suffrage operates the number of voters 
who exercise their votes is smaller. 

One feature, however, of Ceylon elections that should be 
deplored is the excessive number of election petitions filed 
against successful candidates. In the last general election 
there were nineteen such petitions filed,? whereas no such 
petitions have been filed in the United Kingdom since 1930. 
The reason for this may be that corrupt and illegal practices, 
which are the chief reasons for election petitions, are far more 
prevalent in the conduct of elections in Ceylon than they are 
in Britain. Further, Ceylonese have still to acquire that 
facility to take defeat gracefully, which is a characteristic of 
British temper, developed from their code governing sport. 

Another feature of the general election was the fact that 
it was the first to be fought on party lines. In view of the 
fact that cabinet government was being introduced for the first 


1 Report on the First Parliamentary General Election 1947: Ceylon 
Sessional Paper VI of 1948, p. 6. 

*Report on First Parliamentary General Election, 1947: Ceylon 
Sessional Paper VI, 1948, p. 7. 
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time, the principal politicians of the day under the leadership 
of the present Prime Minister, Mr. D. S. Senanayake, formed 
the United National Party for the purpose of fighting those 
elections. Apart from this new formed party there were four 
leftist parties! and two communal parties? that put forward 
candidates. The largest number of candidates who contested 
seats in the 1947 elections, that is in the last general election, 
came forward as independents. Figures show that no less 
than 196 candidates contested constituencies as independents. 
It is fortunate, however, for the successful working of cabinet 
government that only twenty-two such candidates were elected, 
and 104 of them lost their deposits. The reason for so 
many candidates appearing as independents was caused 
by the fact that the earlier Constitutions of Ceylon, particularly 
the Donoughmore Constitution, did not contribute towards 
the formation of parties and party government. Candidates 
are, however, now realizing that it is more convenient to 
fight an election under a party banner, and the results of 
recent by-elections seem to point in that direction. 

The appearance of parties in the political life of the country 
has pushed the private member in Parliament into the back- 
ground. Under the Donoughmore Constitution, the private 
member in his small executive committee could play a 
prominent part in the formulation of executive or administra- 
tive action; but today as an opposition member his is a voice 
in the wilderness. 

Although in debate tempers sometimes flare up between 
members of the Government and Opposition in the House 
of Representatives, there is generally speaking a feeling of 
cordiality among them. 

Another change from earlier practice is the fact that 
members can, if they so desire under certain limitations, 
speak in the vernacular languages. Under the Donoughmore 
Constitution, although there were proposals to make it 
possible for members to speak in the national languages, the 


1 The leftist parties were the Ceylon Labour Party, the Lanka Sama 
Samajist Party, the Bolshevist-Leninist Party, and the Communist Party. 
? The two communal parties were the Ceylon Tamil Congress and the 
Ceylon Indian Congress, 
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two-thirds majority stipulated by that Constitution for a change 
of this nature was never secured. Further, in that Con- 
stitution one of the imperative qualifications for membership 
of the State Council was knowledge of English. In the present 
Constitution, however, this qualification no longer exists, 
The only limitations to the use of the vernaculars in debate 
are practical difficulties, necessitated by the lack of efficient 
stenographers with knowledge of the national languages, the 
absence of an adequate number of linotype printing machines 
and the difficulty of having the Hansard ready next morning if 
too many members exercise their right of speaking in the 
vernaculars. Hence, as a beginning, two members were 
permitted each day to speak in Sinhalese for fifteen minutes, 
while one member was permitted so to do in Tamil. 

The Upper House of the present Constitution is the Senate 
and consists of thirty members, one-half of whom are elected by 
the House of Representatives and the other half appointed 
by the Governor-General. Their term of office is not affected 
by reason of a dissolution of Parliament, but the Constitution 
provides that one-third of the number of Senators should 
retire every two years. It is said that the present Senate is 
modelled on the Burmese Senate of the 1937 Constitution, 
The Senate is one of the novel features of the present Con- 
stitution, as a second chamber was not a characteristic of any 
of the earlier Constitutions. As in the case of other second 
chambers, its object is to harness for public activity eminent 
men in professional and other spheres of life who otherwise 
would not be associated in government. In view of the fact 
that the functions of this institution are very limited (their 
powers in the case of money bills being that of delay for one 
month and in the case of other bills for one year, that is to 
say, even narrower than that of the House of Lords), it is 
doubtful whether it can be expected to play an effective part 
in the Constitution. 

The sovereignty inherent in any Constitution depends on 
the powers of the legislature. The powers of the Ceylon 
Parliament are no whit inferior to those of any other Dominion 
‘ legislature. Certain provisions in the legal enactments relating 
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to the country’s Constitution have, however, been construed 
in bad faith by critics to mean that the legislative competence 
of the Ceylon Parliament is restricted. The only limitations to 
legislative sovereignty are the provisions embodied in sections 
29 and 39 of the Ceylon (Constitution) Order in Council, 1946, 
as amended by subsequent Orders in Council. These provisions 
have been included in the Constitution as religious, racial and 
financial safeguards, and even these can be removed if the 
House of Representatives by a majority of two-thirds of the 
whole number of members of the House (including those not 
present) desires so to do. The said requirement that there 
should be a two-thirds majority for certain constitutional 
amendments is an interesting stipulation. It has come up for 
interpretation on a number of occasions both in courts of law 
and in Parliament. The question has been asked whether that 
requirement only refers to alterations of the said 1946 Order 
in Council (as amended by subsequent Orders in Council), or 
to amendments also of the Ceylon Independence Act, 1947, 
and the Ceylon (Parliamentary Elections) Order in Council, 
1946. The words of the relevant provision are quite clear in 
respect of this matter. Section 29 (4) of the aforesaid 1946 
Order in Council expressly provides “that no Bill for the 
amendment or repeal of any of the provisions of this Order 
shall be presented for Royal Assent unless it has endorsed on 
it a certificate under the hand of the Speaker that the number 
of votes cast in favour thereof in the House of Representatives 
amounted to not less than two-thirds of the whole number of 
members of the House”. This provision, by express reference 
to “‘this Order’’, places the matter beyond all doubt that the 
two-thirds majority requirement relates only to alterations of 
the 1946 Order in Council, as subsequently amended. .Some 
may, however, consider that this requirement raises a signifi- 
cant anomaly, for while a two-thirds majority is necessary for 
even minor alterations of the 1946 Order in Council, a simple 
majority of even one vote may result in the abolition of adult 
suffrage, one of the principal features of the present Con- 
stitution, as the provisions relating to that matter are enshrined 
in the Ceylon (Parliamentary Elections) Order in Council, 
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1946. Ceylon’s legislative sovereignty is derived from the fact, 
that, apart from the said limitations, there are today no 
restrictions whatsoever on the power of the country’s legisla- 
ture. In short, the legislative sovereignty of Ceylon is founded 
not on positive enactment, but on the absence of restrictions, 

The most outstanding change, in my view, brought about 
by the present Constitution is the presence of a cabinet of the 
British pattern. Unlike in England, the principal features of 
cabinet government, including the requirement relating to 
collective responsibility, are expressly specified in the Con- 
stitution. Under the Constitution, the cabinet is appointed 
by the Governor-General, but in the matter of ministerial 
selection he is expected to take the advice of the Prime 
Minister. The Constitution also provides that not less than 
two Ministers, one of whom is the Minister of Justice, must be 
Senators. In fact, today, the cabinet consists of fourteen 
members, two of whom are members of the Senate. When 
this cabinet is compared with other cabinets of the British 
Commonwealth, a fact that strikes one is that it is a little too 
large. The present British Cabinet consists of only seventeen 
members, and Nehru’s cabinet in 1948 consisted of only 
twenty Ministers. Further, South Africa with a population 
of nearly twelve million people, in June, 1948, had a cabinet 
of twelve, while Pakistan with a population of over seventy 
millions had in that year a cabinet of eleven members.! 

In considering the present Government, there is one very 
pleasant feature, and that is that all the important minorities, 
apart from the Indian Tamils, are fairly represented. The 
present cabinet? includes three Ceylon Tamils, one deputizing 
for a permanent Minister who is now on leave. It includes also 
two Kandyan Sinhalese, while among the Parliamentary 
Secretaries, there is a Burgher; and until quite recently, when 
they secured other high government appointments, there was 
a Muslim Cabinet Minister and a Muslim Parliamentary 
Secretary. 


1 The numerical strength of other Commonwealth cabinets taken from 
Whitaker’s Almanack for 1951. 

*By the present cabinet, the writer means the cabinet as it was in 
March, 1951. 
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ict, Probably the most significant feature in cabinet govern- 
no ment is the principle of collective responsibility. It is a 
la- principle that took nearly two centuries to develop in Britain, 
led the home of cabinet government. It would, therefore, be not 
ns, surprising if it takes some time before this principle takes 
ut root in Ceylon. The position in Ceylon is made more difficult 
the by the fact that most of the leading politicians were trained 
of under the Donoughmore Constitution, a framework which, | 
to by its very nature, included principles that were hostile to the\!/ 
n- formation of cabinet solidarity. The Ministers, under that 
ed Constitution, were not selected by the leader of the legislature, 
ial but by members of executive committees, who were themselves 
ne chosen in a rather haphazard way. The present cabinet in 
an Ceylon is a coalition cabinet, and such a cabinet is never 
be closely knit. In view of these considerations, it is not remarkable 
en that there have been, on occasion, differences of opinion 
en between cabinet colleagues on such important matters as the 
sh establishment of a state religion, the question of national 
00 languages, and the temperance issue. Mr. Senanayake, the 
en present Prime Minister, however, with his usual foresight, has. , 
ly always insisted that cabinet solidarity should be maintained, 
on and for the guidance of his. colleagues in a directive issued in 
et 1948 stated that “Differences of opinion between Ministers 
ty should not be discussed in public but should be brought 
forward before the cabinet for decision. Ministers should be 
free from any expression of opinion which appears to suggest 
S, a difference within the Government’’. 
ie One of the corner-stones of the present Constitution is 
ig the Public Service Commission. In composition, this body is 
0 superior to its forerunner which consisted of three Officers of 
ry State who were regarded as representing imperial and not 
n national interests. The present Commission however consists 
aS of three persons appointed by the Governor-General, one at 
y least of whom is a person who has not, at any time during the 


period of five years immediately preceding, held any public 
m or judicial office. These members were to hold office for a 
period of five years, and unlike the members of the Indian 
Public Service Commission, they are eligible for reappoint- 
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ment. This body was concerned in general with the 
appointment, transfer, dismissal and disciplinary control of 
all public officers ofimportance. In the matter of appointment 
their duties were not, as in the case of the Public Service 
Commission of Donoughmore. days, hampered by executive 
committees, consisting of members of the legislature, making 
recommendations which they may have to disagree with. 
But this institution like certain other parts of the present 
Constitution is having its own “teething troubles”. In one 
of its reports, the Commission commented on the fact that its 
duties in regard to appointments were made difficult by its 
inability to fix salaries, which was a Treasury function. In 
that same report, it also stated that there was a division of 
responsibility between the Commission and the Executive 
in regard to the posting of members of the Civil Service: its 
complaint being that transfers not involving an increase in 
salary were excluded from the purview of the Commission, 
while transfers to posts in higher grades or classes, or in the 
case of officers in the Civil Service to posts not graded in that 
service, could be made by the Commission.! In a subsequent 
report it deplored the fact that Permanent Secretaries making 
recommendations for appointments made pointed reference to 
the fact that Ministers concurred with their recommendations, 
and hinted that appointments and promotions were not free 
from ministerial influence.? 

One general fact emerges from any close study of the 
present Constitution and that is that the Constitution is 
largely patterned on British institutions. The question has 
often been asked why countries like India and Ceylon should 
model their Constitutions on Western practices. The answer 
to this criticism turns chiefly on two matters. Firstly, the 
critics should inquire what is the probable alternative. If the 
alternative is a form of government based on earlier oriental 
practice, that form can only mean kingship, at best highly 
centralized enlightened monarchical rule with the assistance 


1 The annual ees of the Public Service Commission, 1948, Sessional 
Paper IV of 1949, p 

2? The annual A oli ‘of the Public Service Commission, 1949, Sessional 
Paper VI of 1950, p. 9. 
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of priestly and princely advisers, and, at worst, unadulterated 
tyranny. Before such rule could be re-established it will be 
necessary to discover some popular dynasty with support 
throughout the country. The history of the Island under its 
old kings makes this impossible as periodic invasion resulted 
in the establishment of successive dynasties in the country 
and the localization of these dynasties in certain areas. 
Secondly, it should be remembered that this form of govern- 
ment is quite out of place today, particularly as countries like 
Ceylon have, by reason of the British connection, been 
accustomed during the last century to Western forms of 
government and the leaders are more familiar with such forms 
than any earlier institutions. Further, by participation in the 
working of local government institutions, such as village 
committees and urban and municipal councils, the people of 
Ceylon have become increasingly familiar with the elective 
principle and the institutions of parliamentary democracy. It 
is therefore not surprising that they take their constitutional 
models from the West rather than from ancient oriental history. 

In the short period that this Constitution has been in 
operation, it has been the vehicle for the introduction of many 
useful changes, and although like any other new Constitution 
it may have some defects, it cannot be doubted that it will 
bring much prosperity to the Island.? 


1 This article, although written by a member of the public service of 
Ceylon, is merely an expression of the writer’s personal opinions and not 
of any government or official point of view. 
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HOW TO RUN A MODEL PARLIAMENT 


I, THe “Aputt” Mopet Par.iament by J. D. LAMBERT 


(Deputy Speaker and Chairman of the Standing Committee, the Fleet Street 
Parliament) 


II. THe ScHoot Moper PaRLiAMENT by KATHLEEN GippeRD 
(Author of “Citizenship Through the Newspaper”, The Peoples’ Government,” etc.) 


I. THE ‘‘ADULT’? MODEL PARLIAMENT 


HE origin of ‘Model’ Parliaments is to be found 

towards the end of the nineteenth century, and the 

motive which inspired their creation was an attempt to 
satisfy the increasing interest in politics and in parliamentary 
methods of debate. This had been aroused by the progressive 
enfranchisement during that century of the middle and lower 
classes. Of “Model” Parliaments flourishing today the Hamp- 
stead Parliament, founded over fifty years ago, is probably the 
sole remaining survivor of these initial institutions and has the 
distinction of numbering among its past members such 
celebrities as Asquith, MacDonald, and Rufus Isaacs. 

The objects of “Model” Parliaments may be briefiy sum- 
marized as follows: to interest and instruct people in the art 
of debate according to the rules of parliamentary procedure 
and custom; to provide a local forum for the expression of 
opinion upon domestic, national or international topics; and 
to foster a spirit of tolerance and co-operation between 
persons of differing classes, vocations and outlooks. In 
addition, such bodies can provide either a useful preliminary 
arena, as the Hampstead Parliament has itself proved, for the 
aspirant to participation in more serious politics or the source 
of an evening’s entertainment for the more silent and less 
ambitious member. 

The aim of this article is primarily to give some guidance 
upon the foundation and administration of ‘‘Model”’ Parlia- 
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ments, and the suggestions offered (by no means exhaustive) 
are based chiefly on the writer’s own experience as a founder 
and officer of the present Fleet Street Parliament! whose 
headquarters are at Caxton Hall, within a stone’s throw of 
the House of Commons itself. 

The problems to be tackled may be divided into four main 
categories: the establishment of the ““Model’’ Parliament, its 
general administration, its procedure during sittings, and the 
organization of its parties. The life-blood of the ‘“‘Model” 
Parliament, as indeed its very name implies, is nurtured by 
political controversy rather than the more academic and wider 
topics which are often the subject of the more formal debating 
society. In founding such a body the sponsors, therefore, should 
be a group of individuals drawn from all political creeds of the 
community in as equal proportion as possible. It is naturally 
advantageous also to secure the co-operation of local party 
officials and the blessing of their organizations, and indeed that 
of any societies interested in social, economic and political 
problems. In addition, as ““Model” Parliaments can claim 
to have an educational and cultural aim, the interest of local 
Education Authorities, colleges, and bodies for the promotion 
of extra-mural studies should be sought, and finally the atten- 
tion and support of the Press. 

At the Founders’ Meeting a Standing Committee, which 
will be responsible for the administration of the Parliament 
itself, should be selected. If possible a judicious balance should 
be struck between the parties so that all elements may have an 
adequate voice in the running of the body, which above all must 
never become the exclusive “‘property” of any particular party 
or clique. Particularly important is the selection of the Speaker 
and Deputy Speaker. These officers should know something 
about parliamentary procedure, and preferably be men of 
independent or moderate political views, combining authority 
and decisiveness with fairness and discretion. The history of 
our National Assembly reveals how essential such qualities 
have come to be regarded. Its own Speakers during the Tudor 


1The Fleet Street Parliament, founded chiefly by the efforts of 
Mr. Kenneth Stevens in 1947, now numbers about 160 members. 
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period became the “creatures” of the Crown, and in later 
centuries of the Administration in power, with the consequent 
threat of a prejudiced debate and a partial legislation. At the 
present time it is the unanimous desire of all parties to secure 
for the two chief offices within the Commons men with the 
qualities mentioned, and such a policy can be well followed 
by our imitative bodies. 

Other members of the Standing Committee should include 
a Secretary and Treasurer, Clerk of the House, and Serjeant- 
at-Arms, each, if possible, with their deputies, who need not, 
of course, have seats upon the Committee. Further members 
should include ex officio the Leaders of the Parties and a certain 
number of elected committee men. A useful office within the 
Fleet Street Parliament is that of Historian and Editor of the 
“‘The Parliamentary News’. He (together with his assistants) 
is responsible for reporting debates and informing members 
of policy and interesting events. The present holder of the 
office has, through the medium of his miniature Hansard, con- 
tributed greatly to promoting an esprit de corps which is essen- 
tial to such organizations. 

For the purpose of more effective administration the 
Standing Committee of the Fleet Street Parliament has found 
it useful to divide into small advisory and executive committees: 
e.g. Standing Orders (responsible for procedure, ceremony, 
notification of Orders of the Day, Questions, etc.), Finance, 
Membership, Publicity. Each committee has the power to 
co-opt members, and is given a reasonably wide range of 
executive freedom in implementing policy which is decided 
by the Standing Committee; it has, in addition, the duty of 
exploring and recommending schemes within its own particu- 
lar province to the parent committee. Experience is proving 
that this step has been profitable to my own Parliament which 
owes much to the ingenuity and energy of its Secretary, 
Treasurer, Publicity Chairman, and their assistants. 

An immediate task of the Standing Committee will be to 
formulate Standing Orders, and within their cadre can be 
laid down the constitution and general administrative lines of 
the Parliament, such as details of meetings, subscriptions, 
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membership, offices, and elections. Within or supplementing 
these more general details are the orders dealing specifically 
with the procedure of the House during its sittings. If possible 
these should conform as closely to that at Westminster, 
though each “‘model”’ body will inevitably tend to adapt and 
add according to its particular circumstances. In the Fleet 
Street Parliament itself, a Standing Order lays down that the 
sittings shall be conducted in accordance with procedure and 
custom of the House of Commons in so far as is practicable, 
and any deviations which the Standing Orders Committee 
may recommend and are adopted shall be known as the by- 
laws of the House. Other bodies prefer to lay down specific 
details of procedure within their Standing Orders. But 
amongst all will be found that insistence upon the essential 
proprieties such as observing the authority of the Chair, 
of maintaining order, and of addressing members appro- 
priately. 

Such parliamentary institutions as Question Time should be 
included, though varied if necessary, as Questions themselves, 
for instance, can provide the essential element of drama, and, 
moreover, test the calibre of the Front Bench. The Fleet 
Street Parliament at present adheres to the procedure of the 
House of Commons in this respect. The Hampstead Parliament 
in addition to allowing Questions of which notice is given, 
devotes a certain period to impromptu ones: ‘these, inci- 
dentally, Ministers answer with a plausibility and appro- 
priateness which many of their legitimate counterparts in 
“another place” would envy and might well imitate. The 
Bournemouth “‘House’’, an exceptionally large and vigorous 
body, limits questions to one per member with supplemen- 
taries allowed at the discretion of the Speaker. 

Another important detail which each individual House 
must settle for itself is the duration of Sittings and the allo- 
cation of speaking time. In general the wisest course is to 
allow the mover and his seconder and the opposer and his 
seconder some twenty minutes, and other debaters five minutes, 
with the Speaker exercising a certain amount of discretion 
according to the tempo of the discussion. The proceedings of 
E 
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the House during a typical Sitting may run somewhat as 
follows: 


Preliminary dispatch (in good time) of Summons to the Sitting, 
Questions, and Order Paper, by the Clerk of the House. 


6.30 Mr. Speaker takes the Chair. 
6.30 Questions to Ministers. 

to 
6.50 
6.50 Introduction of New Members (if any). 
6.55 

to 
7.0 Notice of Motions 

Ministerial Statements (Personal or on Policy). 


7:0 Orders of the Day. Debate (Second Reading of Bill, or 
Introduction of Resolution). 


7.0 
to 
7-20 Mover and Seconder. 


to Opposer and Seconder. 


7-40 Sixteen speakers with five minutes each (Subject to the dis- 
to cretion of the Speaker according to the progress of the debate). 


9.0 Winding up speeches of Opposer and Mover (or of their 
to supporters). 
9.20 Division. 
9-30 Announcement of Future Business by Government. 
Adjournment. 


The Orders of the Day should preferably be a relatively 
simple Bill or brief Resolution in general terms, which will 
permit a fairly wide latitude in debate such as arises on the 
Second Reading of a Bill in the House of Commons. Various 
refinements, as amendments and the forms of adjournment, 
may be conveniently left until such time as the House and its 
officers have acquired a proficiency in the more rudimentary 
essentials of parliamentary procedure and practice. Apart 
from the quality of simplicity, the Fleet Street Parliament as 
a rule endeavours to choose a subject which is of topical 
interest. Based on the centre of London, the organization is 
uninfluenced by local problems which might form convenient 
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subject material for provincial bodies. Moreover, within a 
stone’s throw of Westminster itself, it has adopted the policy of 
inviting well known Members of the House of Commons to 
move and oppose motions which are occupying their attention 
at Westminster. This policy has both its advantages and 
disadvantages. Members are given an opinion of some 
authority and substance which provides a useful lead for 
ensuing discussion, and they also gain useful tuition both in the 
art of debate and methods of procedure. On the other hand 
they must be prepared to sacrifice a certain amount of the 
limelight. Again, the existing Administration cannot plan its 
programme too far ahead and thus present the House with a 
preliminary statement outlining the main points of its intended 
legislation. 

Lastly, there is the question of the Government and of 
Parties. At the Founders Meeting the largest political unit, 
or failing one which is workable, a coalition, should be asked 
to take office. This initial Administration mtst be prepared 
to go before the House with a competent and representative 
Front Bench. The first debate should be upon a Ministerial 
statement, containing a declaration of policy and if possible 
some indication of the themes which will occupy the attention 
of the House in later debates. Preferably it should be some- 
thing for the assembly to bite upon, to express relish or 
distaste over, something which will effectively stimulate 
discussion, provoke opposition and crystallize opinion. Indeed 
it might well be an axiom that an Administration should 
always be prepared to jeopardize its life to provide controver- 
sial debate, and to avoid easy successes which engender 
apathy; for the hotter the challenge to the established Admini- 
stration, the better will the House as a whole thrive. 

The life of an Administration in the Fleet Street Parliament 
depends upon its ability to survive—again in the Westminster 
tradition—and the one which is in my own personal opinion 
the best; at Hampstead a Ministry resigns on defeat if at such 
time it has held office during eight consecutive sittings; at 
Bournemouth the elected Government remains in office for 
an entire session, and another is chosen at the commencement 
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of a new. Such systems have no doubt some advantages and 
are dictated by considerations peculiar to their respective 
bodies. 

A further essential to a vigorous Model Parliament is 
effective party organization. The Leaders of all parties, even 
of the smallest, must be capable of showing considerable energy 
and be prepared to devote much time to fashioning their 
followers into an effective debating body. To this purpose they 
should select capable Whips whose functions will be to stimulate 
the spirit of the party, guard its organization, and act as the 
links between the Leaders and the back-benchers. The latter, 
too, are an important and often neglected element of the 
organization. Once a lack of interest begins to spread through 
their ranks, the life of the House is in danger. It is imperative 
therefore that the Leaders and their Whips should concentrate 
upon making their supporters feel that they are an important 
and effective element of the party organization in particular 
and of the House as a whole. This can be done by periodical 
party meetings when back-benchers can be given an oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions on organization and on pro- 
grammes, by encouraging them to ask questions in the House 
itself or to endeavour to catch the Speaker’s eye. 

To sum up, therefore, the following are the chief essentials 
in the promotion of a successful ‘‘Model” House: effective 
organization of the Parliament as a whole by the Standing 
Committee, and of the individual parties by the Leaders and 
their Whips; stimulating topics for debate in which an Admini- 
stration is always prepared to dare, and an Opposition eager 
to challenge; a ready obedience to the procedure and customs 
of the House (which, it should be noted, will not eliminate the 
cut and thrust character of debate, or the recognized parlia- 
mentary forms of verbal exchanges, approval or disapproval, 
and general behaviour which are essential to the atmosphere 
of a “live”? House). There will be admittedly many routine 
difficulties to solve, but if the preceding aims are achieved, and 
in addition there is a spirit throughout all parties and all 
individuals that the general welfare of the House is paramount 
to any sectarian or personal considerations, the career of 
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any newly formed “Model” Parliament is upon the road to 
success. 


II. THE SCHOOL MODEL PARLIAMENT 


HE school Parliament which is described in the following 

pages was a weekly feature of a number of English girls’ 

schools before the war and still continues in at least one 
of them. It was first tried out in a private school in 1924, and 
began as a hasty improvisation. The headmistress who allowed 
me to start it warned me—a young and inexperienced teacher 
—that the initial interest would wane and that I must be 
prepared for the experiment to be abandoned by the following 
term. To her and my surprise it lasted for seventeen years and 
only came to an end when the school was closed down in 1941. 
That was long after I had ceased to be a member of the staff. 

A Model Parliament in a school was not a new idea even 
in 1924, but this House of Commons, originally planned during 
a forty minute lesson period with the help of some sixth form 
girls, differed in two respects from other such experiments. 
Usually, a school parliament was an isolated event, organized 
once in a way, and it was intended to reproduce as exactly as 
possible the features of a parliamentary debate. Our institution, 
on the other hand, functioned regularly every week and as it 
had to provide a means of teaching current events, some 
regrettable deviations from parliamentary procedure had to 
be allowed. But it was this compromise, imposed by circum- 
stances which I am about to relate, which chiefly accounted 
for its success. 

When I joined the staff of the school in question as English 
mistress, I agreed to take on a weekly lecture on current affairs 
attended by the three senior forms. I had greatly looked 
forward to this and was therefore surprised and alarmed when 
my new colleagues offered their condolences. They told me 
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that the three forms all regarded the lecture as a period of 
intolerable boredom and that my predecessor, a woman not 
lacking in spirit, had been defeated by their apathy. 

I saw myself being defeated too, and more easily, as I was 
already rather intimidated by the tough-looking adolescents 
whom I overheard in corridors and cloakrooms talking ex- 
clusively, so it seemed, about horses. How could I hope to 
hold their attention for forty minutes every week on matters 
which they felt did not concern them? The notion of a weekly 
school parliament came into my mind as a sort of desperate 
remedy. 

The sixth-formers were attracted by the idea, gave me good 
advice about the probable reaction of the future Honourable 
Members, and agreed to turn themselves forthwith into 
Cabinet ministers. I myself would be the Speaker. 

My first Monday afternoon lecture was given up to a 
description of the proposed arrangements and was received 
with mingled interest and alarm. I explained that everybody 
would be asked to choose a constituency by which in future 
she would be known. In place of Question Time there would 
be each week a preliminary quarter of an hour of ‘‘General 
Business” when any secondary news item of the past week 
could be reported to the House by any Member. After each 
short report questions would be invited and the original spokes- 
man would be expected to answer them to the best of her 
ability. Every back-bencher would have to contribute to this 
part of the proceedings in the course of the term and must give 
the Cabinet at least two days’ notice of the subject on which 
she would speak. 

The rest of the programme for each sitting would be planned 
by the Cabinet, meeting out of school hours with the Speaker— 
an unconstitutional arrangement, as I pointed out. We would 
select major items of news and arrange for a Minister or 
ordinary Member to speak on them, thereby opening a dis- 
cussion. Occasionally there would be a Bill or a motion for 
debate. I myself would be available to give private advice and 
help at any reasonable time during the week and I made a 
public announcement that I intended to act in a manner quite 
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contrary to Mr. Speaker at Westminster by joining in dis- 
cussions whenever I wished to correct errors or supply 
information that was not forthcoming. 

I took some trouble to explain in what respects we were 
proceeding differently from a real parliament, but I invited 
the House to conform to parliamentary behaviour, as for 
example, in applauding by other means than clapping, in re- 
ferring to each other as ““Honourable Member’’, addressing 
the House through Madam Speaker, and in never reading 
their speeches. (This last had to be made compulsory.) 

A request was made for political parties but my refusal to 
allow this was reluctantly accepted when I pointed out that 
as they nearly all wanted to be one party there was no 
opposition forthcoming. 

The new institution was welcomed chiefly because the 
weekly lecture had been so much disliked. In the weeks that 
followed there was some grumbling, but when faced with the 
alternative of going ahead with the new scheme or returning 
to the earlier one, every one preferred the parliament. The 
complaints were exclusively against the obligation which 
now rested on everyone to speak in public. The Members 
were nearly all nervous about this and afraid of looking 
foolish, but on the other hand the dramatic and make-believe 
element appealed to them. 

They liked the ceremonial which soon established itself, 
enjoyed calling each other to order and got a good deal of fun 
with their interpolations of “Shame!” or ‘“‘Question!”’ By these 
means attention was kept on the alert and yet there was always 
a certain pleasing atmosphere of solemnity. 

As time went on we conformed a little more closely to 
parliamentary practice, enacting the opening of parliament 
with the headmistress as Sovereign, appointing policemen 
to announce “Madam Speaker in the Chair” and providing 
a Strangers’ Gallery with special places for the staff who by 
common consent became peers. Unfortunately, the staff could 
not be kept silent and so, noble ladies though they were, and 
belonging to “‘another place”, we had nevertheless to permit 
them to join in our deliberations. Two or three of them were 
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gifted speakers and it was convenient to ask them to make 
explanatory statements on matters which baffled their juniors, 
The Chinese civil war, raging at the time, was a case in point, 

By the time I left this school nearly five years later the 
parliament was very much a going concern with its main 
function of disinterested enquiry expressed in a mace, fashioned 
to represent a note of interrogation. I had even been able to 
hand over the Speaker’s Chair temporarily to a senior girl and 
enjoy myself among the back-benchers. A colleague ultimately 
became Speaker and I left the institution in her capable hands, 

By that time I could fairly sum up the merits and weaknesses 
of the parliament. Current affairs, even if imperfectly under- 
stood, were now part of the life of the school. Everybody read 
a newspaper, at least once ina way. Although a little learning 
can be dangerous, the danger in my view was offset by the 
responsible attitude of the older girls and the staff who did 
their best to get at the truth and always challenged inaccuracy. 
The make-believe of the parliament encouraged this in a way 
that no devoted and enthusiastic class-room teaching or 
lecturing could have done. It was especially effective with 
girls who were by nature uninterested in public affairs (and 
indeed with any kind of lesson), most of whom did not remain 
at school beyond the fifth-form stage. They could successfully 
avoid being more than perfunctorily concerned with ordinary 
lessons, but on Monday afternoons they were caught in an 
insidious net of interest. In contrast to them there was always 
a group of older girls who derived much more positive benefit 
which they put to good use later on. 

Secondly, there was what might appear at first to be the 
incidental advantage that everyone, in varying degrees, gained 
some power in public speaking. This had quite a remarkable 
effect on the personalities of some girls, especially the shy ones 
who, having found they could take this seemingly formidable 
fence, acquired a happy self-confidence. But it was not 
altogether incidental, for with confidence in speaking there 
naturally developed an interest in the things spoken about. 

I was, however, constantly aware of one shortcoming. 
Under the double necessity, firstly of satisfying my head- 
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mistress that the parliament was a proper instrument for 
the teaching of current affairs and, secondly, of maintaining 
the interest of the members, I had departed more than I 
thought allowable from real parliamentary practice. It was 
not that we only occasionally enacted the passing of a Bill 
(occasionally because the process is too drawn-out to sustain 
the interest of young people) or had a full dress parliamentary 
debate. I felt that the preoccupation with passing events was 
right and proper, but it was just as important that these school- 
girls should understand the meaning of Cabinet responsibility 
and the democratic opportunity provided by Question Time as 
that they should learn the causes of famine in India or the reasons 
for the General Strike in 1926. Running our parliament in 
the way we did, we somewhat obscured these important 
functions of the British parliament which was our model. 

There was also the problem of party politics. How could 
one demonstrate the importance of a parliamentary opposition 
without introducing a vexatious element which would blind as 
much as it would excite? In fairness I must note here that a 
girl from this first school who had had a marked success as 
“Foreign Secretary” eventually became a history mistress in a 
London secondary school where she reproduced the parliament 
which had nurtured her, but without the ban on the party 
system. As far as I could judge she carried this off with success: 
the parties were sufficiently evenly balanced and they con- 
tended with each other without undue acrimony. However, 
this was before post-war bitterness had given an angry edge 
to political differences. 

I myself have remained obdurate about keeping ordinary 
party politics out of a school parliament but, in the final form 
which this experimental institution came to take, I found a 
compromise. We would start off as before with the arbitrary 
appointment of a Cabinet, Prime Minister and Speaker, 
but the rest of the Members were then invited to divide them- 
selves according to whether they had confidence in the 
ability of the Cabinet to provide “‘a useful and interesting 
programme for each sitting” or not. (It will be remembered 
that it was the Cabinet who drew up the Order Paper and 
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made all plans.) Those who lacked this confidence became the 
Opposition party under an elected leader—who formed a 
shadow Cabinet which looked forward to taking office as soon 
as it could carry a vote of “‘no confidence” to a successful 
division. 

I need hardly explain that when a parliament was first 
formed, nearly everyone wanted to be in the Opposition as this 
promised more entertainment. But when the Members first 
seated themselves as they wished and it was visibly impossible 
to make a start, an appeal to common sense would get the 
parties fairly evenly balanced. There were also always a 
certain number who wished to be Independents and sit on the 
cross benches. 

Once it got going, this system worked very well, especially 
as when a Member wanted to cross the floor she was expected 
to explain herself, so that no clandestine changes took place. 
Contrary to what I had feared, the Opposition never became 
carping and obstreperous, nor were they more critical of what 
was dull than what was of trifling importance. On the 
contrary, they were severe with the Government when it 
wasted their time on sporting records or homely events. 

Governments were thus kept on their toes. It did of course 
sometimes happen that proceedings took a pedestrian turn and 
that for a few weeks the session became somewhat torpid. 
More often, however, there was some unexpected and even 
embarassing liveliness. I remember one temperamental 
Prime Minister who, after suffering some criticism from her 
own party, suddenly announced in the middle of a sitting that 
she would cross the floor, and did so there and then—thus 
precipitating an unprecedented political crisis. Another time 
the number of Independent members had increased to such 
an extent that they decided to form themselves into a party. 
The Government and Opposition parties questioned their 
right to do this but they carried their point and shortly after- 
wards they challenged the Government and came to power. 

Although this party system was in no way concerned with 
traditional party politics, it not only worked satisfactorily but it 
sufficiently resembled the real thing to enable members to 
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understand how governments come and go, the relation of 
the cabinet to parliament, and so on. 

A second respect in which the original school parliament 
had departed from its model was in the substitution of “general 
business” for Question Time. Since the Question Hour is so 
truly a democratic feature of our parliamentary system and 
moreover a feature which depends very largely on the interest 
and initiative of ordinary citizens, I was determined that it 
should be introduced in a form as near the original as possible. 
The difficulty here was a practical one of school life. The 
members of the Government in these school parliaments were 
sixth form girls, preoccupied with Higher School Certificate 
or College Entrance, captains of games’ teams, secretaries of 
school societies, and they were usually prefects. I had constantly 
to watch that their parliamentary responsibilities did not 
impose too great a burden on them. To make them answer 
questions every week would be too much. To select questions 
from Hansard, distribute them among the Members, and get 
the Cabinet to learn the answers would be much too rule-of- 
thumb and contrary to the spirit of our House of Commons. 
Eventually we abolished ‘“‘General Business” and invited 
Questions instead; and the Cabinet merely arranged who 
should give the answers, including, of course, answers to 
“supplementaries.”’ 

In some school parliaments we decided that only members 
of the Government party should reply, and provided the party 
did not stay in power too long this was all right. In this, as in 
everything else we did, we had to bear in mind that funda- 
mentally our parliament was a school lesson, that it had to 
teach something all the time and reduce passive participation 
to a minimum. 
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HANSARD SOCIETY YOUTH CONFERENCE 
AT BIRMINGHAM, 23 FEBRUARY, 1951 


A Youth Conference under the auspices of the Hansard Society was held at 
Birmingham on 23rd February, 1951. The morning session was opened by the 
Lord Mayor of Birmingham, Alderman Paddon Smith. Sir Patrick Hannon, 
one of the founders of the Hansard Society and for many years M.P. for the 
Moseley Division of Birmingham, addressed the Conference, and Commander 
King-Hall spoke on “‘Getting into Parliament”. In the afternoon the young 
people put questions on parliament to an all-party Brains Trust consisting of 
Mrs. Doreen Gorsky (Liberal), Roy Jenkins, M.P. (Labour), Aubrey Jones, M.P. 
(Conservative), Hugh Linstead, M.P. (Conservative), and Arthur Moyle, M.P. 
(Labour). 

It had been intended to show a number of films about parliament, but for 
reasons beyond the control of the Hansard Society, this proved impossible. In place 
of these films there was an impromptu debate on the motion ‘That the House of 
Commons would be a better place if half the members were women’’. From among 
about fifty volunteers, four boys and four girls were selected to support the motion, 
and four boys and four girls to oppose it. The motion was defeated by an over 
whelming majority although girls greatly predominated in the audience. 

Some Grammar School boys who were present have commented on the day's 
proceedings. We welcome these frank criticisms though we do not agree with 
them all. 


1. The morning session of the Hansard Society Youth 
Conference was most interesting, and all credit is due to the 
organizers for overcoming the handicap of not being able to 
show the films so abley [sic] at such short notice. The mock 
debate, I suggest, was the feature of the conference. 

The Brains Trust, however, I found disappointing. It 
seemed rather lifeless, and the inability of some of the speakers 
to use the microphones effectively proved most disconcerting. 
The main criticism of this feature was the very narrow range 
of questions with which the speakers were allowed to deal. 
Also, the majority of the speakers lacked personality and wit. 

[M. A. N., age 17]. 
. 7 7 

2. The lecture by Commander Stephen King-Hall was 
excellently put over. He dealt lucidly with what must be an 
extremely complex and confusing subject, selecting the main 
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features of how one goes about becoming an M.P., and not 
wrapping them up in any involved technical material. 

Naturally, the absence of the films was disappointing, but 
the impromptu debate filled the gap very ably and some good 
speeches were made on both sides. 

The Brains Trust in the afternoon was a little disappointing 
and in effect explained very little. Far more interesting would 
have been a topical discussion on some of the leading world 
problems about which everyone ought to know something. 

[C. S., age 17.] 


* * * 


3. The talk by Stephen King-Hall in the morning was 
rather elementary. 

The Brains Trust was much too long, the questions chosen 
were not drawn from a ‘wide enough field, the speakers did 
not use their microphones properly, and their manner was too 
parliamentary and formal. They could have been more 
interesting by speaking more clearly and shortly, and still 
without over-simplification. Lastly, why embarrass a 
questioner by refusing to answer a question on the grounds 
that it was “‘political,”” when such a controversial question as 
that on proportional representation was included ? 

I appreciated the gesture to the German guests and I 
enjoyed the debate. 

The morning’s proceedings came up to expectation, but 
the afternoon’s were boring and disappointing. 

[B. W. A., age 18.] 


x * * 


4. The Youth Conference was a most enjoyable and 
satisfying experience. The organizers brilliantly overcame 
the handicap caused by the necessary cancellation of the 
film show by holding an impromptu debate. An appeal from 
the platform for speakers was adequately answered and the 
audience ably supported them. The afternoon session was 
made up of a Brains Trust. This, I thought, while very 
interesting, could have been improved by a better choice of 
speakers. Mr. Roy Jenkins seemed to be the only one who 
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understood, or realized, that the audience was made up of 

school children of all ages. The other four, while admittedly 

they knew their facts, etc., had not the personality necessary 

to make the Brains Trust really absorbing. [M. A. B., age 18.] 
* * - 


5. The Hansard Society Youth Conference disappointed 
me. There was too little to be gained from it to warrant a 
day’s attendance. The discussion was on too generalized lines, 
This was probably due to the range of ages and of intensity of 
interests in the audience; in which case it was a mistake to 
admit children of such differing ages and education. I feel 
that better questions could have been prepared if we had 
known what to expect. 

Much time was wasted in the morning. . . Although in- 
teresting and amusing, Commander King-Hall was not very 
informative. The sound arrangements were poor. The 
reception was too varied in quality and volume; for example, 
King-Hall, though clear, was extremely low, while another 
speaker was excessively loud. One M.P. did not know how 
to use a microphone. 

Despite these faults, the conference had merits. The 
arguments were clearly and simply expounded, and the 
general level of debate in the afternoon was high and un- 
marred by political dissention. These good points, however, 
did not balance the bad. [L. G. B., age 17.] 


* * x 


Audience approx. 1,800 but not more than 100 were boys.* 

Treatment of subjects rather too elementary. Suitable for 
14 or 15 year olds. Should concentrate perhaps on those of 
post-school certificate age. 

Might try to obtain speakers of greater national repute but 
obviously lack of sufficient funds prevents this at present. 

More light might be thrown on the historical aspect of 
parliamentary government. [A. F. R., age 18.] 


* This is not correct. There were between 300 and 400 boys present. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The British General Election of 1950. By H. G. Nicholas. 
Macmillan. ats. 


Mr. Nicholas’s task was that of describing an electoral 
campaign in which 28,772,671 people took part, at least to 
the extent of voting. How was a task of such magnitude to be 
accomplished within a reasonable time? Mr. Nicholas’s 
method has been to concentrate his attention upon the great 
“masses of manoeuvre’’, their commanders, their plans, their 
changes of plan and their progress. These themes have been 
illustrated by carefully compiled and elaborate statistics. The 
resulting picture is like that of a battle seen, very largely, 
from G.H.Q. It does not follow that it is seen either remotely 
or unsympathetically. On the contrary G.H.Q. was on this 
occasion shrewd, sensitive and admirably informed even on 
minor tactics—see, for instance, the description of canvassing 
problems and methods (p. 228 ff.). But, inevitably, something * 
is missing ; not so much personal experience as the sudden flash 
of insight or the sudden onrush of wonder based on personal 
experience, the reflections of the fighting man in temporary 
cessations of action. The Memoirs of an Infantry Officer, in 
another context, abound in illustrations of what I mean, but 
here is an illustration from February, 1950. The place is a 
small town in a coal-mining constituency, the time about 
6 p.m. on the evening of polling day. 

“You know X—”, an observer told me, “‘you know that 

sordid main street with a few tawdry shops and the Co-op 

store in it, and the road along to the school, past the 
allotments. And you remember what sort of a night it was. 

I watched the people going to vote, after work. It was one 

of the safest Labour seats in the country; any Labour 

candidate could have got in by 15,000. All the same, these 
people were going to vote, to make sure. The road was 
solid with them, going and coming but mostly going 
because there were long queues at the booths. The few 
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who were coming back talked a little but of those who were 
going hardly any spoke. They went down that road with 
their caps pulled down and their coat-collars turned up, 
in almost complete silence, by the hundred. And it 
seemed to me that they didn’t so much walk as march. | 
happened to know that the Labour candidate was rather 
unpopular and little respected among them. That made 
the whole thing more impressivé and I admit, slightly 
frightening.” 

This sounds like a criticism of the structure of Mr. 
Nicholas’s book and it is perhaps pointed by the appreciation 
and relief with which one read the personal impressions of “a 
young candidate in a county constituency’’, on p. 250. Itisa 
pity that Mr. Nicholas’s helpers and informants did not 
include more of such active and sensitive combatants: the 
historian, after all, is both the man standing on the platform 
watching the train go out and the passenger on the train. 
Another criticism is that Mr. Nicholas has possibly made too 
little use of the provincial press. He says, of the provincial 
newspapers, that “it was rare for them... to go beneath the 
obvious surface of the campaign” (p. 189). Editorially, 
perhaps, this is true; but the letters which they published were 
often of the greatest ‘interest and their reports of public 
meetings might have served as a check upon statements of 
policy in election addresses; to which, I am inclined to think, 
Mr. Nicholas attributes rather too much importance. 

When all this has been said it becomes the more necessary 
to express one’s gratitude to Mr. Nicholas and Mr. D. E. 
Butler (who has contributed an analysis of the result) for what 
is not only a historical record of permanent value but a book 
with great qualities of wit and insight. There is, for instance, 
that delightful passage on pp. 179-180, on the relations between 
the Daily Express and Mr. Shinwell. 

A piquant detail of its election coverage was its love-match 

with Mr. Shinwell, whose speeches secured remarkable 

prominence in its columns. “Mr. Shinwell’’, said the 

Express, “has made excellent speeches, poking fun at the 

Tories with high good humour’... ““The Daily Express’’, 
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said Mr. Shinwell, “has been more objective in its presenta- 

tion of election news than any of the newspapers opposed 

to the Labour Party.” It would be charitable to assume 
that Mr. Shinwell’s other election duties made his study 
of the national press somewhat intermittent. 

Above all, Mr. Nicholas has made the essential framework 
of the election solid and clear; the position of the Liberals, 
the effect of redistribution, the reactions to Mr. Churchill’s 
Edinburgh speech. Chapter XII on “The Forecasts and 
the Results” is of extreme interest and Mr. Nicholas’s interpre- 
tations are the more impressive through the modesty with 
which he advances them. 

Finally, what is to be the verdict on the election as a whole 
and on the place of general elections in our constitutional 
machinery? Suppose that, about 1830, two men, one a 
pessimist and one an optimist, had been asked to give their 
ideas of what a general election would be like on the basis of 
universal adult suffrage. The pessimist would have predicted 
a saturnalia of violence, intoxication and corruption which no 
respectable man (still less a woman) would care to face as a 
candidate, and the return of dozens, perhaps hundreds, of 
irresponsible extremists committed to the extinction of the 
monarchy, the House of Lords, and private property. The 
optimist would have replied, “‘No. Instead of a small, selfish 
oligarchy bent on the maintenance of their own interests you 
will have this vast electorate taking a wide, comprehensive, 
national view.” 

Neither of these predictions has been borne out. The 
election of 1950 was as peaceful, sober and thoughtful as 
anyone could wish. But what was the content of the thought ? 
It was, in the main, disappointing. Its level rarely rose above 
that of the Parish Council or the Women’s Institute. I 
respectfully agree with everything that Mr. Nicholas says on 
pp. 303-305. There is too much to quote in full here but one 
or two excerpts will show the trend of his conclusions. 

...for all its admirable reasonableness and sobriety, its 

high poll and its low tempers, the election did not bring 

squarely before the public the crucial issues of the time. No 

F 
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one, even among the contestants, denied that diplomatically 

and militarily the country was in the gravest peril; only 

an occasional political Pangloss could regard our economic 
position as anything but critical. Yet foreign affairs were 
virtually excluded from election print and speech until Mr, 

Churchill spoke at Edinburgh and the problems of our 

balance of payments were seldom put in the forefront of the 

discussion even at the beginning; as the campaign con- 
tinued they counted for less and less . . . the fundamental 
issues were most of the time buried beneath other con- 
siderations which, important enough in themselves, were 
by comparison almost grotesquely trivial and irrelevant 

...a frank and intelligible exposition to the electorate of 

all the problems of State . . . was all too seldom attempted 

and very rarely achieved. 

It would be beyond the scope of this review to explore the 
implications of Mr. Nicholas’s observations, but they demand 
examination somewhere. 

W. L. Burn. 


(Mr. Burn is Professor of Modern History 
at King’s College, Newcastle-upon- Tyne.) 


The Conservative Tradition. Edited by R. J. White. 
Nicholas Kaye. 16s. 


This is a remarkable book, and it deserves a great deal of 
attention, particularly from Conservatives who do not know 
their own case, which is the state of a very large number of 
them, including some who sit on the Front Opposition Bench 
at the present time. The editor is a Fellow of Downing College, 
Cambridge, and he illustrates the Tory philosophy by a series 
of apposite quotations from Burke, Coleridge, Peel, Disraeli, 
Kenneth Pickthorn, and Quintin Hogg, to quote the principal 
of his authorities. It may be added that the book is divided into 
sections of which each deals with a particular aspect of 
government and with the Conservative approach to it. 

Let it be said at once that the most valuable part of the 
book is the author’s Introduction. He shows in every line 
that he has the root of the matter in him, and that he is a 
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true Tory, and not a mere temporizing Conservative. How 
right, for example, he is when he says that after the Liberal 
split in 1886 “henceforth the Conservative ranks were to be 
swollen by the injured or apprehensive propertied interests in 
flight from the radicalism of the ‘old man in a hurry’. The 
party which had broken Peel with ‘the best brute votes in 
England’ was to grow once more into the great bulwark of 
‘vested interests’ which could win everything—even the 
South African War—except the hearts and imaginations of 
honest men.” The party was becoming a capitalist conspiracy, 
and few who know their political history will disagree with 
Mr. White when he goes on to say, ““By 1906 the game was up. 
In the twilight of the gods which supervened, sundry strange 
figures from Bewdley and Birmingham were to be seen smoking 
pipes and fishing trout-streams.”’ 

The quotations from Tory writers which form the greater 
part of the book are admirably chosen, though there are two 
omissions which might well be rectified in a future edition. 
One is Tory Democracy by the late Lord Henry Bentinck, and 
the other is The Great Opportunity by the late Lord Lloyd and 
the present Lord Halifax. Both were published at the close 
of the First World War when many of us hoped for a Tory 
revival, but when all we got were the Conservative Govern- 
ments of Bonar Law and Stanley Baldwin. 

All the same Mr. White’s fare consists of some pretty strong 
meat, and he quotes Quintin Hogg to the effect that 
“Conservatives have (not) the smallest objection to the 
existence of a leisured class which uses its leisure well’’, and 
Peel when he told the House of Commons that “‘we are here 
to consult the interests, and not to obey the will of the people, 
if we honestly believe that that will conflict with those 
interests.” Disraeli, it will be remembered, went even further, 
and in Sybil he wrote, “I do not think the great majority are 
the best judges of their own interests.” 

Mr. White is rightly at great pains to demonstrate that the 
Tory doctrine always has been that a Member of Parliament 
is a representative, not a delegate, and he shows how this 
involves the repudiation of the notion of political power as a 
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mandate from the people. On this point he quotes Burke with 

deadly effect. 
To deliver an opinion is the right of all men; that of 
constituents is a weighty and respectable opinion, which a 
representative ought always to rejoice to hear; and which 
he ought always most seriously to consider. But authorita- 
tive instructions, mandates issued, which the member is 
bound blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote, or to argue 
for, though contrary to the clearest conviction of his 
judgment and conscience—these are things utterly unknown 
to the laws of this land, and which arise from a fundamental 
mistake of the whole order and tenor of our constitution. 


In an ideal world no candidate would be adopted by a 
Conservative Association unless he or she had passed an 
examination in Mr. White’s book, and even in the present 
imperfect state of society it should be widely read by all 
serious students of politics. 

CHARLES PETRIE. 


(Sir Charles Petrie, Bt., M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 
is the author of many historical works.) 


Treasury Control. By Sir Edward Bridges. (The Stamp 
Memorial Lecture.) The Athlone Press. 2s. 


Portrait of a Profession; the Civil Service Tradition. 
By Sir Edward Bridges. (The Rede Lecture.) Cambridge 
University Press. 1s. 6d. 


Report of H.M. Civil Service Commissioners for the 
period 1941 to 1949. H.M. Stationery Office. as. 6d. 
Memorandum by the Civil Service Commissioners on 
The Use of the Civil Service Selection Board in the 


Reconstruction Competitions. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1s. gd. 


Sir Edward Bridges shares with some of his greatest pre- 
decessors in the headship of the Civil Service the capacity for 
combining penetrative analysis with nicety of exposition; but 
few of them have had the opportunity of dealing with a more 
interesting period of development. The Stamp Lecture is a 
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scholarly and cogent account of the changing nature of 
Treasury control. It draws an appropriate contrast between 
the narrowly financial interpretation and meticulous applica- 
tion of the past and the broader concept of what Sir Edward 
Bridges calls ‘“‘prudent housekeeping” and which he describes 
as gaining “in effectiveness through being exercised in 
conjunction with and against the background of the newer 
Treasury function of economic co-ordination.”’ This broader 
concept has grown gradually. Sir Warren Fisher did much to 
bring it into being with his idea of the service as a unified whole 
and the Treasury as the leading member of a team co- 
operatively bent upon economy, and with the changes in 
organization which he made to apply this idea. But the 
subsequent melting-pot of war, reconstruction, planning and 
enhanced demands upon central administration, joined with 
criticism and inventiveness—some of it from outside the 
service—has produced much further development. How 
important some of this is Sir Edward Bridges reveals. It 
provides further evidence of what he calls the “‘trend away 
from meticulous control of detail in favour of greater delega- 
tion to departments, combined with the use of methods which 
will enable the Treasury to satisfy itself that the standards of 
prudent housekeeping are being observed.” 

There is much to suggest a greater elasticity and pro- 
gressiveness in the present-day Treasury. One of the most 
interesting examples of such recent evolution, showing 
responsiveness at last to criticism made frequently over some 
thirty years, is the disposition to interpret more compre- 
hensively the responsibility for machinery of government. 
“The organization of all departments is now reviewed at 
regular intervals by teams in which knowledge of those who 
work in the departments is blended with the experience of 
those outside.” The old “‘establishments” work has become 
“organization and establishments”. Whether this will really 
mean full and continuing supervision of the working machinery 
of government at all levels and in all aspects, or whether it 
will be defeated by the always strong forces of departmental 
autonomy, as it was in the ’twenties, remains to be seen. 
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Much the same may be said of the Treasury’s newer task 
of economic co-ordination. Of the meaning and organization 
of this Sir Edward gives the clearest picture so far available. 

His charming Portrait of a Profession can evoke nothing but 
admiration for him as its spokesman. He traces the growth of 
the Civil Service as a profession from the Northcote-Trevelyan 
report, and his account of it deserves the widest possible public. 
It is in no spirit of ingratitude that one is tempted to ask two 
questions: is the degree of interchangeability between 
departments really as much greater as he implies? And have 
the fears expressed by some critics at the time of the Trevelyan 
reforms that the recruitment examination would produce a 
narrow academic type of mind rather than a human, 
adventurous and constructive type of mind no support in 
subsequent experience ? 

The two reports from the Civil Service Commissioners are 
both relevant to this last issue. The interesting and valuable 
account of the working of the selection board reveals an effort, 
for which there can be nothing but praise, to seek precisely 
these qualities of character. The evidence suggests that it is a 
great improvement upon the old and much too brief interview 
which formed part of the recruitment examination, and that 
it should be preserved as a continuing part of the system. 

The Commissioners’ report on the decade is a peculiarly 
significant document. Two points are especially worthy of 
notice. The creation of a Central Promotion Board upon 
which is now placed the responsibility for confirming the 
appointment of assistant-principals at the end of their pro- 
bationary period of service, is an extension of the task of the 
Commissioners along lines originally intended for them by their 
progenitors of a century ago. For some envisaged the central 
controlling body of the Civil Service not merely as an examin- 
ing authority, but as playing a distinctive part in relation to 
the subsequent career of the official. Secondly, there is the 
disturbing account of the effects of the change, so far as 
recruitment of public servants is concerned, to a seller’s 
market; for this has resulted in the first signs of an insufficiency 
of candidates for the higher ranks of the service. This was 
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particularly marked in the foreign service where recently it 
has only been possible to find appointees of high enough calibre 
for one-fifth of the vacancies. Even more cause for thought is 
given by the fact that one in three of the men who succeeded 
between 1945 and 1949 in the open competition for the 
administrative class did not take up their appointments. 
They failed thus to join a service which, as the papers here 
under review all in their different ways reveal, has recently 
been going through a period of interesting developments. 
H. R. G. GREAVEs. 
(Mr. Greaves is Reader in Public 


Administration at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science.) 


First Report of the Local Government Manpower 
Committee. H.M.S.O. Cmd. 7870. 6d. 


First Report of the Scottish Local Government Man- 
power Committee. H.M.S.O. Cmd. 7951. 9d. 


In June 1947, the Ministry of Health invited the English 
and Welsh Local Authorities, by circular, to review the organi- 
zation and staffing of all their departments and services “‘with 
the object of effecting all possible economies and making the 
fullest practicable reduction in the numbers employed”. Soon 
afterwards, representatives of the Local Authorities’ Associa- 
tions discussed the circular with the Ministry, and suggested 
“that the extent to which Government Departments concern 
themselves with the details of Local Government added 
materially and unnecessarily to the administrative work of 
central and local government, and that only by a substantial 
diminution of departmental controls can a really effective 
reduction be made in the size of local authority staffs”. After 
preliminary examination of suggestions which the Associations’ 
representatives put forward as to how controls might be 
loosened, the Government decided, in December, 1948, to 
invite the Associations “‘to join departmental representatives in 
a comprehensive examination of the whole problem”. In the 
following month, the Minister of Health appointed the English 
Committee, and in the following June, the Secretary of State 
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for Scotland followed suit by appointing a Scottish Com. 
mittee. 

Each committee was composed of high-level officers of the 
departments concerned with Local Government, and of 
representatives of the Local Authorities’ Associations. The 
reference to each committee was in identical terms, namely, 
“to review and co-ordinate the existing arrangements for 
ensuring economy in the use of manpower by local authorities 
and by those government departments which are concerned 
with local government matters; and to examine in particular 
the distribution of functions between central and local govern- 
ment, and the possibility of relaxing departmental supervision 
of local authority activities, and delegating more responsibility 
to local authorities”’. 

Meeting the point of view which the local authorities’ 
representatives had initially put forward, each committee 
decided to concentrate first on the second half of its terms of 
reference, and to examine in detail the various forms of 
departmental supervision over local authorities. 

Each committee reports that it first agreed upon the terms 
of a main objective and a general approach, and then referred 
detailed examination to .a series of sub-committees, after 
furnishing them with a memorandum of guidance as to 
desirable methods to be employed where central approval is 
required, and aspects of the subject to be specially con- 
sidered. Each committee agreed the main objective and the 


general approach in identical terms, which deserve quotation 
in full: 
Main Objective 
To simplify the methods of departmental supervision 
over local government activities, to reduce the need for and 
the extent of such supervision, and to ensure, wherever 


possible, that a greater measure of responsibility rests on 
local authorities. 


General Approach 
To recognize that local authorities are responsible 
bodies competent to discharge their own functions and 
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that, though they may be the statutory bodies through 

which Government policy is given effect and operate to 

a large extent with Government money, they exercise their 

responsibilities in their own right, not ordinarily as agents 

of Government Departments. It follows that the objective 
should be to leave as much as possible of the detailed 
management of a scheme or service to the local authority, 
and to concentrate the Department’s control at the key 
points where it can most effectively discharge its respon- 
sibilities for Government policy and financial administra- 
tion. 
The “general approach” admirably epitomizes our long- 
accepted philosophy of local government. Nevertheless, this 
statement of it is timely, and the more welcome in that it does 
seem to have inspired the recommendations which the com- 
mittees submit. 

The recommendations are in fact numerous and detailed, 
and for that reason cannot be individually referred to here. 
Most local government administrators would regard them as 
practical, effective, and overdue. The reaction of the local 
authorities to the original circular appears to have been 
justified in the event. Apart from specific relaxations of 
controls, simplifications in procedure, and remissions in the 
administrative and clerical work involved, there should be 
lasting benefit from the greater uniformities in departmental 
practice now introduced, and from the fact that the require- 
ments and procedure for sanctions and consents can be known 
beforehand by local staffs. 

The Departments having now put their own house in 
order, the stage is reached when they will no doubt call upon 
the local authorities to follow suit. In response to similar calls 
for manpower economy in the past, the local authorities have 
averred that, with them, the review of establishments is a con- 
tinuous process. Certainly, the opportunity for scrutiny of 
establishments is not conspicuously less in local government 
than in other spheres, to put it no higher than that. Taking 
the Service as a whole, it is a continuous process carried out 
by some 1,500 separate agencies, each working with the help 
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of men and women drawn from many spheres of life and occu- 
pational experience, and able to look at the administrative 
machine from many observation points. Nevertheless, the 
local authorities are morally bound now to see what improved 
methods can do. 

They will not be impeded by the staff organizations. 
Properly approached and handled the staffs can, indeed, make 
their own invaluable contribution in the search for both 
efficiency and economy. If any local authority has been guilty 
of the folly of creating unnecessary jobs, the staff associations 
can be relied upon to see that the whole hardship and burden 
is not borne by its victims; but that is a different matter from 
claiming control over the local authority’s establishment, or 
impeding the efficiency of the services or the economic use of 
the public purse. 

Should any over-all assessment of local government man- 
power, or any comparison ofit at different epochs, be attempted 
in the further work of the committees, it would be well to bear 
in mind a few facts. The first is that no official figure is available 
as to the numbers in the “officer” class, i.e., the administrative, 
professional, technical, and clerical grades. Even recent esti- 
mates, such as that of the National Joint Council for Local 
Authorities’ Staffs, were made in circumstances when stafis 
were in transition to new nationalized services. For this and 
certain other reasons their estimate of 150,000 can only be very 
rough. In comparing estimates made in years past—and there 
are only one or two—there will be a variety of factors to con- 
sider, such as changes of function, and the incidence and re- 
incidence of emergency services. The reference to the two 
committees is not restricted to manpower in the “‘officer’’ class, 
but extends to the manual workers. All the more difficult will 
it be to arrive at any accurate assessment of the shifts and 
changes in total manpower. 

There may be scope for some review of organization and 
methods by the committees themselves or by the local authori- 
ties’ associations; but, on the whole, your reviewer’s impression 
is that the most effective work can be done by the local 
authorities themselves at the local level. Someone is sure to 
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think, however, that they too might derive some benefit from 
a “memorandum of guidance’’. 
J. H. WaRREN. 


(Mr. Warren is General Secretary of the National 
Association of Local Government Officers) 


Wartime Economic Co-operation: A Study of Relations 
between Canada and the United States. By R. Warren 
James. Toronto: Ryerson Press. $5.00. 


OWMR: Presidential Agency. By H. M. Somers. Harvard 

University Press (London: Cumberlege). 30s. 
Planning in Practice. By Ely Devons. Cambridge University 

Press. 10s. 6d. 

These three books are welcome additions to the spate of 
works which have appeared as outgrowths of experience in 
government during the last war. They are not only of 
historical interest but offer wise and timely counsel to those 
now responsible for mobilizing the defences of the West. 

Planning and co-ordination, the two most difficult prob- 
lems mobilizers must face, are the common concern of 
Messrs. James, Somers and Devons. While each deals with 
the problems in a different setting, and with quite different 
objectives in mind, the result is a trio of analyses which merit 
reading as a series. 

Wartime Economic Co-operation is a case study in international 
collaboration—a fourth venture in a series of research 
publications sponsored by the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Mr. James introduces his account with a 
brief survey of events leading up to the Hyde Park Declaration 
of 1941, in which Prime Minister King and President 
Roosevelt formally committed their respective countries to a 
policy of economic co-operation. Then with infinite care, and 
with more attention to detail than many of his readers will 
care to match, Mr. James traces the path of co-operation 
taken by the two countries through every aspect of their 
wartime economic relations. 

The result is a satisfying piece of scholarship, and more 
than that, a penetrating critical essay. Scattered through the 
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book are candid observations on the mechanics of co-operation, 
and acute insights into the reasons for success or failure, 
Especially worthy of note are his comments on the importance 
of goodwill as a co-ordinating device (pp. 12-14), and his 
concluding statement regarding the obstacles to complete 
international collaboration, quoted here in part: 
... people are accustomed to think and plan in national 
rather than international terms. This does not imply the 
absence of goodwill or a co-operative attitude but merely 
that the co-ordination of activities which are primarily 
of concern to one country with activities in another country 
is apt to be an afterthought. 
One of the most persistent headaches for Canadian officials 
during the war was brought on by the passing and scrambled 
parade of administrative agencies in Washington. How a 
semblance of order was infused into this menage is the topic 
of H. M. Somers in his perceptive biography of the Office of 
War Mobilization and (later) Reconversion. The study was 
undertaken as an official history of the agency; but early in 
its preparation it met with resistance on the part of certain 
key officials, and Professor Somers—fortunately, if one 
considers the critical freedom then given him—was obliged 
to continue on his own. The result is a happy combination 
of authoritative source material and independent appraisal. 
OWMR as an operating agency had a life-span of less 
than four years—from May, 1943, when it was created by 
President Roosevelt and given ‘‘an unprecedented delegation 
of executive authority”, to December, 1946, when it lost its 
position as top-dog of Washington and breathed its quiet last. 
But as Professor Somers shows, the importance of OWMR 
was not to die with the agency. In it one can see the design 
of a permanent annex to the American presidency—a 
continuing agency of constitutional importance, made formally 
responsible for assuring day-to-day co-ordination of admini- 
strative programmes and policy. 
Few will deny the need for such co-ordination; the lack 
of it has been described as “‘the greatest administrative defect 
in American national government’. Not everyone, however, 
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will accept Professor Somers’s remedy, especially when he goes 
on to describe in detail the sort of agency he has in mind. To 
some, his super-agency will seem to encroach on what is 
properly the domain of the Bureau of the Budget; to others, 
his suggestion of any agency at all will smack of failure to 
appreciate the magnitude of the forces which produce disunity 
among American administrators. 

Reaction on these points aside, it is fair to say that in 
OWMR Professor Somers has presented an acute analysis of 
one of the most crucial problem areas in American government, 
and in doing so has made a rich contribution to the literature 
of public administration. His discussion of “guiding 
principles”’ (p. 223 ff.) is “must” reading for anyone who would 
understand the intricate ways of Washington. 

Ely Devons (Planning in Practice) selects for study a much 
smaller segment of real life than either James or Somers, but 
his conclusions are certain to attract more general interest. 
For in his account of aircraft production in war-time Britain, 
Devons has written a treatise on planning which compares in 
significance to many of the major theoretical works on the 
subject. Properly or not, its conclusions will be seized on by 
men of conservative stamp and put to use in their campaign 
against further extensions of central planning. If such are the 
prospects, it becomes important to see what the book is and 
what it is not. 

It is not, and the author states the point emphatically, 
a diatribe against planning or a denial of its necessity. It is 
instead an attempt to remove current controversy about plan- 
ning from the realm of pure theory and to relate it to actual 
experience. And since actual experience in this instance 
demonstrates that “perfect planning and co-ordination’’ is 
impossible, Devons’s further purpose is to clear up any mis- 
apprehensions there may be as to the nature of planning and 
what it may accomplish. 

Critics of the book will likely argue that its conclusions 
apply only to the facts of the case; but they will have a hard 
time making the criticism stick. The obstacles to precise and 
scientific planning which Mr. Devons describes are inherent 
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both in human nature and in the very mechanisms by which 
planning is accomplished; and the evidence Devons adduces 
to prove the point is, to put it mildly, overwhelming. 

Pau. N. YLVISAKER 


(Paul Ylvisaker is Assistant Professor of Political 
Science, Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania.) 


The Purse and the Sword: Control of the Army by 
Congress Through Military Appropriations, 
1933-1950. By Elias Huzar. Cornell University Press 
(London: Cumberlege). 36s. 


This is a case study in how “Congress spends a large part 
of the American people’s money”, the underlying purpose 
of which is to provide an insight into legislative-executive 
relations, and some indication of the success with which 
civilian control has been maintained over the military. Pre- 
paratory to writing, Professor Huzar burrowed into seventeen 
years of accumulated hearings before the military appropria- 
tions sub-committees of both Houses of Congress—in itself 
a monumental display of patience and scholarship. His 
book contains a vast number of quotations drawn from these 
hearings, and more than enough material to document his 
analysis. 

Briefly put, his argument is that Congressmen have tended 
to dissipate their energies by attending more to matters of 
economy and detail than to major issues of military policy. 
What they must do to redeem themselves is to expand their 
staff facilities, improve the organization and procedures under 
which their sub-committees operate, and raise the sights of 
their inquiries. A familiar thesis, and a familiar moral—and 
both so sound as to be beyond controversy. 

The Purse and the Sword should be read and appreciated for 
what it is—a scholarly case study of one aspect of the appropria- 
tions process in Congress. It is not what one might have 
hoped for, a sweeping survey of the whole network of restraints, 
institutional and otherwise, upon which Americans depend 
to check the threat of militarism from within. 

PauL N. YLVISAKER. 
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Towards a more responsible two-party system: a 
Report of the Committee on Political Parties of 
the American Political Science Association. Pub- 
lished as a Supplement to Vol. XLIV, No. 3, of The 
American Political Science Review. (Bound copies of the 
report are obtainable from Rinehart & Company, 232 
Madison Avenue, New York, 16, $1.00). 

The adequacy of the American democratic system for its 
international role is the most burning question of all those that 
confront the present-day student of politics. An authoritative 
document upon the party aspect of it deserves a wide reading; 
and this report is such a document. The Committee that drafted 
it contains many of the most eminent figures in the academic 
study of politics in the United States—though there is a distinct 
under-representation of the South that may explain the report’s 
rather challengeable assumption as to the decline of sectionalism 
as a vital force in American politics. On the other hand, despite 
the fact that it is intended to appeal to a non-academic public, 
it is unlikely that it will do so. It assumes more knowledge of 
the actual functioning and organization of the parties than 
most readers—even American readers—are likely to possess. 
And it is written, in the dryest possible fashion, as a series of 
general statements and proposals that look more like the bare 
bones of a discussion-syllabus than a finished literary product. 
If Tocqueville or Bryce had written like members of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, their books would long ago 
have been forgotten and would have had little influence. No 
one’s opinions are going to be changed by this report—there 
is not a drop of persuasion in it. 

But the fact that it is not likely to have practical conse- 
quences is not due only to its presentation. The authors have 
attempted something which is impossible of accomplishment. 
They dismiss, as they have the right to, the various proposals 
of recent years for constitutional change as a method of forcing 
responsibility upon the parties and the electorate. They point 
out that not all cabinet systems in fact enforce such respon- 
sibility, and that the opposition to changes of this kind is such 
that a constitutional amendment could only be passed after the 
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party system had become more effective, that is after it had 
ceased to be necessary. They therefore restrict themselves to 
consideration of the party system itself, accepting without 
argument that the system requires two parties and two only. 

They complain that existing parties fail to fulfil their 
functions by not presenting voters with coherent programmes 
of national action between which they can choose at elections 
and to which they can demand adherence at the price of 
losing their support. They point out the various accretions to 
governmental responsibilities that have made this necessary, 
and the emergence of important organized sections of opinion 
—labour, farmers and, to some extent, business—that, unlike 
the old local pressure-groups, demand national policies rather 
than special favours. Those groups that do demand special 
favours—and they are innumerable—could also best be pre- 
vented from damaging the national interest through the crea- 
tion of parties strong enough to refuse their demands. Such 
parties would have stronger and more representative central 
organs, control over Congressional nominations and over the 
legislative programme of Congress. The parties would cease to 
be loose federations galvanized into action at election times 
and become more highly centralized, permanently functioning 
organizations on the British model. How curious a paradox 
that some Britons should lament the steam-rollering of true 
representative government and independent opinion by the 
Woolton-Morrison machine that rose to such heights of 
effectiveness in the election of February, 1950, while Americans 
look to such a state of affairs with happy anticipation? But do 
Americans—or only professors of political science ? 

It is true that both major American parties show, according 
to this report, some signs of recognizing their defects and of 
attempting a reorganization along these lines—if only to a very 
limited extent. But when one passes from the general analysis 
to the more specific recommendations, one gets to the heart of 
the problem of writing such a report as this one. It is, after all, 
not true that parties exist in order to make a representative 
system function—even though it is true that it could not 
function without them. Each of them wants place and power 
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and certain objectives in policy for its members or groups of its 
supporters. Each wishes to win elections in order to carry out 
these desires. It may be desirable, in the abstract, that the 
minority party should be strong enough to form an effective 
opposition—but this does not mean that the majority party will 
hold back its efforts in order to allow it to do so. Each is out to 
win as large a victory as possible—its optimum is the one-party 
system—or why do not Democrats help to strengthen Repub- 
lican organization in the South? There is something curiously 
unreal—academic in the worst sense—about advising both 
parties on similar improvements in their systems. It is as 
though, in American football, one were to offer to coach both 
rival teams for some big match. The tradition of academic 
impartiality should certainly extend to descriptive writing; 
but when it comes to action, professors would be better advised 
to decide which side they are on, and suggest improvements to 
that one only. 

Of course the fact that, for almost a hundred years, party 
organization has been built up on substantially identical lines 
in the two main parties and that they are still undivided by 
deep ideological differences of the European kind, makes such 
abstract treatment as they get in this report more plausible 
than it would if the authors were dealing with any other 
democratic country. But this does not mean that the two 
parties are identical in the support they command—far from 
it. The New Deal was probably a watershed in that respect. 
The relations of the Democratic Party with organized Labour 
will probably go on being more intimate than those of the 
Republican party. And there are other problems which are 
obviously particular to each party individually. 

The pressure to solve such problems, to make the parties 
more effective, will come not from disinterested advisers but 
from their own needs. And in a country as varied as the United 
States, it is improbable that they will attempt the extent of 
co-ordination here suggested. It is hard to see how the original 
impetus can come from anyone but the President; it is, after 
all, the weakness of the majority party that is the decisive 
factor. But here, of course, one comes up against one of the 
G 
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major weaknesses of the American constitutional system, the 
identification of the effective Head of the Government with 
the Head of the State. Cynics may say that this identification 
has never prevented a President from acting as party leader 
when it suited him; but the examples of Wilson in 1918 and 
Roosevelt in 1938 do not suggest that he is likely to be success- 
ful when he does. From this point of view, Constitutional 
Monarchy is an infinitely superior system to Presidential 
Government. What the United States needs most is a King— 
but one can hardly expect a Committee of the American 
Political Science Association to say so. Max BELOFF 


The Beginnings of Political Democracy in Japan. By 
Nobutaka Ike. Baltimore: John Hopkins University 
Press (London: Cumberlege). 28s. 


In 1950, General MacArthur described Japan as ‘‘a bastion 
of the democratic concept” and spoke in accents of pride of 
his own part in promoting “the greatest spiritual revolution 
the world has ever known”. Most of us Europeans, as we 
watch the proceedings of this American-in-a-hurry, may find 
reasons for allowing some years to pass before we can accept 
the reformation of modern Japan as an accomplished fact. 
And, meanwhile, we search the record for authentic evidence 
to show what is really happening in Japan: and, more 
pertinently, to show whither the mind of Japan is moving 
under the impact of defeat and regimentation by a foreign 
Power. Inevitably, the evidence is contradictory and thus 
cannot be used with any confidence to support General 
MacArthur’s thesis that Japan in 1951 is “‘a bastion of the 
democratic concept”. 

When Mr. Ike’s book came into my hands, I opened it in 
the hope that it would dispel some of the mists of this 
uncertainty; but it does not. In fairness to Mr. Ike himself, 
it should be said that his main purpose is not to diagnose the 
present condition, or to foretell the future course of Japan, 
but to examine Japanese history during the past three quarters 
of a century in order to show that the seeds of democracy 
were already planted before the downfall of the Tokugawa 
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Shogunate in 1868. In other words, he would describe the 
self-imposed task of the American reformers of the twentieth 
century not as the importation of a complete novelty but as 
the attempt to revive something in Japanese life which was 
“essentially an indigenous movement”. This “something” 
was the Movement for Liberty and Popular Rights which came into 
being during the declining years of the last two Tokugawa 
Shoguns when the guns of Commodore Perry’s squadron 
had already given Japan proof of the reality of Western power. 
During this time an official Japanese Mission visited the United 
States in order to probe the secret of this power; and it is 
significant that Fukuzawa Yukichi, a prominent member of 
the Mission, reported that he found representative govern- 
ment “a perplexing institution” ; while the Tokyo Government 
came more and more under the spell of Bismarck, and 
thereafter fashioned the reformed Japanese state of the 
Meiji era on the Prussian, not on the British or American, 
model. Mr. Ike is well aware of all this and makes it perfectly 
plain why the earlier ‘liberal’? movement declined. 


When he comes to our own time, Mr. Ike is cautious, 
notably more cautious in prophecy than General MacArthur. 
He declares that the “Japanese Conservatives preferred 
surrender to prolonging the war because of fear that the latter 
course would lead to the destruction of the social myth”, 
i.e., the divinity of the Emperor and all that surrounds and 
sustains that peculiarly Japanese conception. And he quotes 
Prince Konoye (Prime Minister, 1937-1939) as saying in 
1944: “I personally fear a leftist revolution even more than 
defeat ... because the Imperial Household and the kokutai 
(basic character of the State) can be preserved even in defeat, 
but not so in case of a revolution.” Mr. Ike seems to believe 
that, despite all that General MacArthur claims to have 
achieved, this kokutai is still intact; and, in his own words, he 
“does not wish to imply that he believes that the emergence 
of a democratic Japan is a foregone conclusion”. 

A. F. WuyTe. 


(Sir Frederick Whyte, K.C.S.I., has spent many years in Asia and is 
the author of a number of books dealing with Asian problems.) 
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La Constitution italienne de 1948. Edited by Emilio 
Crosa; Introduction by Jean Rivero. (Cahier No. 18 
of the National Foundation for Political Science, Paris.) 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 500 francs. 


Italian Governments changed frequently immediately after 
the fall of Fascism, but once the balance of power in the country 
was established the Government of Signor De Gasperi with 
Count Sforza at the Palazzo Chigi has shown a stability unusual 
in Latin democratic regimes, or for that matter in any parlia- 
mentary systems. No doubt many Frenchmen must wonder 
how this result has been achieved, and this may have prompted 
the Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques to promote 
this study of the Italian Constitution, though Professor Jean 
Rivero, of the University of Poitiers, with a pardonable 
patriotism, finds the parentage of the Italian Constitution of 
1948 in the French Constitution of 1946; and, of course, 
Professor Calamandrei and his associates who drafted the 
Italian Constitution must have studied the French exemplar 
closely, both as a guide and as a warning. The remaining 
studies in the book are by leading Italian scholars, some of 
whom took part in the making of the Constitution; these 
have been translated into French. Professor Mortati, of the 
University of Naples, gives a historical summary of Italian 
constitutional evolution; Professor Emilio Brosa, of Turin, 
contributes two chapters—on the general character and on the 
political principles of the new Constitution; his colleague, 
Professor Paolo Greco, also writes two chapters—one on the 
economic and the other on the ethico-social side of the 
Constitution; Professor Franco Pierandrei, of Pisa, deals with 
the constitutional organization of the Italian Republic; 
Professor Pietro Bodda with the regions, provinces and 
communes; Professor Arnaldo Bertola, also of Turin, on the 
relations between State and Church; and Professor Tomaso 
Perassi, of Rome, on the State in the international com- 
munity. The text of the Constitution is given in French. 

Ivor THomas. 


(Mr. Thomas was the Member of 
Parliament for Keighley, 1942-50.) 
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Germany and the Fight for Freedom. By Lucius D. Clay. 
Harvard University Press (London: Cumberlege). 
12s. 6d. 

General Lucius Clay reports on developments in Germany 
between 1945-1949 when he was senior United States repre- 
sentative in that country. He credits American policy towards 
Germany and Europe as a whole with a consistency with which 
few other people would be prepared to credit it. He seems to 
imply that the only serious mistake of the United States was 
to believe in 1945 that peace could be achieved by agreement 
between the war-time allies. By 1946, however, the United 
States saw quite clearly that the aim of the Soviet Government 
was to extend Communist domination. It is General Clay’s 
contention that the Soviet Government delayed the peace 
treaties with the ex-enemy countries in Eastern Europe until 
the domination of their governments by Communists was 
complete: he also maintains that the Soviet Government 
deliberately worked for the isolation of their zone from the 
rest of Germany. They did this to facilitate the entry of these 
countries into the Communist sphere of influence. This is an 
interesting point of view and, justified or not, is typical of the 
whole book in that General Clay attributes far-sighted 
deliberation to both the United States and Soviet Govern- 
ments. 

Germany and the Fight for Freedom tends to be a recital of 
certain facts with a judicious omission of detail. For example, 
denazification is mentioned but not the bewildered reaction 
of the Germans and far-sighted allies to the procedure and 
effects. 

The move towards a separate West German Government 
was an inevitable outcome of the failure of the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers in Moscow in March, 1947. An account of 
this Conference forms the second part of Clay’s book. From 
that date France was increasingly drawn into Anglo-U.S. 
discussions on Germany. A trend towards greater general 
unity in Western Europe could be discerned in the acceptance 
of the Marshall Plan. The blockade of Berlin and the establish- 
ment of a government in Eastern Germany accelerated plans 
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for a new German constitution. The constitution was finally 
approved in May, 1949. A few months later general elections 
for a federal parliament were held in West Germany, and the 
new government met in Bonn in September. 

General Clay quite rightly does not claim to be objective. 
Nevertheless it is on the basis of books such as this that future 
historians will assess the rights and wrongs of the years of 
allied policies which aimed at the establishment of a lasting 
peace. Eric Hirscu. 


(Mr. Hirsch is the Secretary of 
German Educational Reconstruction.) 


The Protecting Power. By Eugen Spier. Skeffington. 
10s. 6d. 


This is an autobiographical account of an anti-Nazi who, 
during the recent war, was interned as an enemy alien and, 
for some time, deported to Canada. His concern is to show 
that in spite of much muddle in government quarters and with 
all the Nazi haggling to which he and his likes were exposed 
in camp when the war seemed to go against this country, he 
never lost his imperturbable faith in the cause of freedom and 
justice. Over 20 pages are given to a long excerpt from 
Hansard on the internment of aliens. The style is often 
verbose, egocentric and given to over-statement, and the 
book would have been of greater interest if published in 1943 


or 1944. RICHARD K. ULLMANN. 
x x x 


HISTORY TODAY 


This is the title of a new monthly magazine edited by 
Peter Quennell and Alan Hodge (72 Coleman Street, E.C.2. 
2s.6d.). It is produced for the intelligent general reader 
rather than for the professional historian. Of special interest 
to readers of Parliamentary Affairs is a series of articles on 
British Prime Ministers, the first of which (Lord Salisbury, 
by A. P. Ryan) appeared in the April issue. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
AND PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY 
Sir, 

I shall be grateful if you will allow me to make a brief 
rejoinder to the article by Professor Hermens in your Spring 
number. Within the limits of a letter it is obviously not 
possible to answer all his contentions, but at least their general 
drift should not be allowed to pass unchallenged. The task 
this sets, however, is rather troublesome; not because Pro- 
fessor Hermens’ case is strong, but because it is presented in 
such a peculiar way. One would expect him first to state 
objectively the facts on which he bases his opposition to P.R., 
and then to demonstrate their significance and proceed by 
logical reasoning to his conclusions. But no: he prefers to make 
accusations and then to cast about for facts to support them. 
Moreover he seems to mistake quotations for arguments and 
assertions for proofs. 

Let me instance his opening attack. This consists of a 
passage in which Bagehot asserts that, under the Hare 
system of P.R. proposed in 1859, the House of Commons 
“would be made up of party politicians selected by a party 
committee, chained to that committee and pledged to party 
violence . . .” Such flights of fancy are no credit to Bagehot; 
but Professor Hermens accepts them as serious arguments and 
proceeds to say that “‘in so far as their verification is concerned, 
it suffices to consider certain typical P:R. parliaments—such 
as the German Reichstag between 1930 and 1933...” 
Now that Reichstag was not elected by the Hare method, nor 
even by the S.T.V. (Single Transferable Vote), but by a List 
system. Yet Professor Hermens asks us to believe that what 
happened to the Reichstag at a time of exceptional crisis 
proves Bagehot right! Because Hitler’s ruthlessness succeeded 
in Germany in 1933, we are to believe that P.R. would pro- 
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duce a British House of Commons “chained to party com- 
mittees and pledged to party violence”! 

This brings us to an important point. Professor Hermens, 
like most opponents, treats both forms of P.R. (List and 
S.T.V.) as practically interchangeable, and attacks P.R. in 
general for characteristics that only belong to the List system. 
This is disingenuous, to put it mildly, and it invalidates much 
of his case. The only form of P.R. used in the elections on the 
continent of Europe, on which Professor Hermens chiefly 
relies, is the List system: the only form advocated for adoption 
in this country is the S.T.V. It cannot be stressed too strongly 
that these are very different systems, employing totally 
diffe:ent methods and achieving results that are by no means 
identical. To confuse the two is unpardonable: it is like con- 
fusing an airliner with a tramp steamer because both are bound 
for New York. Further, the S.T.V., though derived from the 
Hare system, differs radically from it. Professor Hermens should 
not attribute to the S.T.V. the defects of the Hare system—as 
well blame a man for the faults of his grandfather! 

Next Professor Hermens tries to use Edmund Burke 
against P.R. But Burke made his famous Bristol address long 
before the party system, as we know it, was in existence, and 
he was concerned chiefly to stress that the member of parlia- 
ment was not a mere delegate but a responsible representative. 
So it is stretching things pretty far to apply his remarks as 
Professor Hermens does. Moreover Burke is hardly the hap- 
piest of choices as an authority on electoral methods, for he 
regarded the pre-reform system of pocket boroughs and 
rotten boroughs, of bribery and corruption, as “perfectly 
adequate to all the purposes for which a representation of the 
people can be desired or devised.” 

Nor is Professor Hermens any happier when he brings in 
Lord Balfour. Nowadays it is widely accepted that agreement 
on fundamentals is basic to the working of our political 
institutions. But so it is to the working of any democratic scheme 
of government; and where there is no such agreement a 
country is heading for revolution or civil war, no matter what 
electoral methods it employs. It is impossible to accept 
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Professor Hermens’ contention that the majority system of 
voting produces agreement on fundamentals as “its necessary 
result.” If that were true, how did the American Civil War 
come about? Clearly, important as is the question of electoral 
method, it will not do to treat it as the one and only factor in 
the problem of political stability. 

Professor Hermens, of course, has long regarded the 
downfall of the Weimar Republic as the direct result of P.R., 
and hence (by an illogical jump) as damning evidence against 
all forms of P.R., in all countries, and at all times. But here 
is what Auguste Soulier says (1950) after a careful and dis- 
passionate study of the question: “. . . . il n’est pas possible 
d’affirmer, comme certains auteurs importants lont fait, que 
la R.P. est la cause principale de la chute du régime de 
Weimar.” ; and again, writing of the coalitions of that régime: 
“Mais cette situation n’est pas propre 4 la République de 
Weimar et il est difficile d’en imputer la production a un seul 
mode de scrutin.” 

One final word: proportional representation by the 
S.T.V. is not aimed at the mathematically exact representa- 
tion of minute minorities. That is a myth propagated by its 
opponents. The great aim of the S.T.V. is to secure, along 
with other benefits, that the political complexion of the House 
of Commons shall correspond with reasonable fidelity to the 
political complexion of the electorate; that it shall not be 
possible, as it is now, for a party which receives only a 
minority of votes nevertheless to secure a majority of seats and 
impose its policy on the country. Professor Hermens approves 
our present distorting system of election, and indeed defends 
it especially because it deprives large bodies of electors of 
effective representation: a clear case of “doing evil that good 
may come’. I prefer honest elections, and representative 
institutions that are not just a facade behind which to suppress 


inconvenient views. * 
Yours faithfully, 


3 Conyers Avenue, ee S. Ross. 


Birkdale, Southport. 
19th April, 1951. 
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THE EARLY SEATING ARRANGEMENTS OF THE 3 
COMMONS 
Sir, i 
Mr. Perceval’s contributions to Parliamentary Affairs are ¥ 
always so entertaining and stimulating that I am reluctant to @ 
take issue with him. But I am not happy about some of the” 
points in his review of Dr. Hastings’s Parliament House. Mr 
Perceval suggests that the Commons had established their” 
seating arrangements as early as, say, 1400, and that when | 
they moved to St. Stephen’s in 1547 and sat on narrow benches” 
facing each other, they were merely continuing their former § 
practice. This may be so, and there is little reliable evidence” 
to support or contradict this conjecture. There is, however, 7 
some reason to believe that the seating arrangements in the 7 
fourteenth century were unlike those adopted after the™ 
Commons settled in St. Stephen’s. We know that in 13767 
the Commons met in the Chapter House of Westminster © 
Abbey; that they were seated “‘one next to another”’; and that 7 
any person who wanted to speak proceeded to the reading 7 
desk in the middle of the room (The Anonimalle Chronicle, q 
edited by V. H. Galbraith, 1927). The arrangements in 1376 © 
may have been unprecedented and never repeated. On the j 
other hand, it is evident that the procedure of the Commons © 
was crystallizing at this time, and it seems reasonable to assume ~ 
(in the absence of evidence to the contrary) that the pro- 7 
cedure in 1376 was normal. If this is so, then I suggest that | 
the Commons in 1547 were not in chapel (as Dr. Hastings © 
believes) or in hall (as Mr. Perceval suggests): the arrange- 7 
ments to which they were accustomed were much more like | 
a Quaker meeting. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. BERNARD. 
London, S.W.1. 
2ist April, 1951. 








